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Secretary Herter Reports to Foreign Relations Committee 


On Events at Paris 


Statement by Secretary Herter * 


I. THE GENESIS OF THE SUMMIT 


A. The Threat to Berlin 


In order to understand what happened in Paris 
we need to look back over the preceding 18 months. 

In November 1958 the U.S.S.R. began a new 
strategy directed toward altering the situation in 
Berlin and East Germany in its favor If the 
Western Powers refused to give up their present 
position in Berlin and make West Berlin a so- 
called “free city,” the Soviet Union stated its in- 
tention to proceed unilaterally at the end of 6 
months, turning over full sovereignty to the so- 
called German Democratic Republic and thereby 
confronting the Allies with the alternative of ca- 
pitulation or resort to force which would be met 
by Communist force. Though the strategy as it 
unfolded proved to be more flexible than its orig- 
inal statement, it is still the official policy of the 
U.S.S.R. Its force lies in the Soviet ability to 
threaten Berlin, where we are morally committed 
but physically exposed. 

The Western Powers, of course, promptly re- 
jected the Soviet proposal and reaffirmed their de- 
termination to stand by Berlin. 

In the months that followed, while the U.S.S.R. 
elaborated and pressed its strategy, the Western 
Powers concerted their plans to meet it. They 
sought to engage the U.S.S.R. in negotiation, 
thereby clarifying its intentions and either attain- 





*Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on May 27 (press release 284). 

*For texts of a Soviet note of Nov. 27, 1958, and a 
U.S. reply, see BULLETIN of Jan. 19, 1959, p. 79. 
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ing solutions acceptable to the West or, as a mini- 
mum, convincing it that unilateral action against 
Berlin would not be sound. 


B. Engaging the U.S.S.R. in Negotiation 


It was by no means a foregone conclusion that 
the U.S.S.R. would negotiate on an acceptable 
basis. In January 1959 the U.S.S.R. proposed a 
conference to adopt a peace treaty with the two 
parts of an indefinitely divided Germany. The 
Western Powers continued to maintain that a 
peace treaty could be negotiated and signed only 
with a united Germany, hence that the reunifica- 
tion of Germany must be settled first. They also 
maintained that the only proper solution for Ber- 
lin lay in its becoming the capital of a unified 
Germany, and therefore they were unwilling to 
discuss Berlin as an isolated issue.® But the 
U.S.S.R. had held for some time that reunification 
was solely the business of the Germans and there- 
fore refused to discuss it. 

The West persisted during February and March 
in its efforts to get the Russians talking somehow. 
It proposed a meeting of foreign ministers, with 
the prospect of a possible summit meeting when 
due preparations had been made. The U.S.S.R. 
had repeatedly indicated a desire for one since 
1956. Finally a compromise agenda, which did 
not prejudice the substantive views of either side, 
was adopted for a foreign ministers meeting, and 


® For an exchange of notes between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, together with the text of the 
U.S.S.R.’s proposed treaty with Germany, see ibid., Mar. 
9, 1959, p. 333. 
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a date was set in May, shortly before the expira- 
tion of the original Soviet deadline for meeting 


their arbitrary demands on Berlin.* 


C. Foreign Ministers’ Deadlock 


During the intensive preparations for the meet- 
ing the Western Powers developed a new version 
of their basic position regarding Germany, which 
was submitted at Geneva as the Western peace 
plan.’ It consisted in approaching the unification 
of Germany through a series of stages, thereby 
offering the U.S.S.R. a chance to adjust its posi- 
tion gradually to the eventual loss of its hold on 
East Germany which free elections would pre- 
sumably bring. The plan showed flexibility and 
imagination; it appealed to world opinion; but 
its rejection by the U.S.S.R. was nonetheless flat. 
The U.S.S.R. stuck adamantly to its previously 
announced proposals for a peace treaty with a 
divided Germany. Thus the basic positions re- 
mained totally unreconciled. 

Finding no progress possible on Germany, the 
Western Powers and the U.5S.S.R. explored the 
possibility of an interim agreement on Berlin 
which, without contemplating a basic solution of 
Berlin as a separate issue, would do something 
to mitigate difficulties which the U.S.S.R. pro- 
fessed to find there. Though some progress was 
made in this direction, the U.S.S.R. insisted on 
language which would have implied the eventual 
erosion of the Western position in Berlin. <Ac- 
cordingly, despite the labor of 38 months with 
only one short adjournment, the foreign ministers 
meeting ended in deadlock. 


D. High-Level Trips 

The failure of the foreign ministers meeting did 
not result in a war crisis, however, because a par- 
allel train of events had meanwhile brought hope 
in a different direction. We took the opportunity 
of Mikoyan’s visit to the Soviet Embassy here in 
January ° to arrange informal exchanges of views 





‘For background on the foreign ministers meeting at 
Geneva, May 11-Aug. 5, 1959, see ibid., Apr. 13, 1959, p. 
507; June 1, 1959, p. 775; June 8, 1959, p. 819; June 15, 
1959, p. 859; June 29, 1959, p. 943; July 6, 1959, p. 3; Aug. 
8, 1959, p. 147; Aug. 10, 1959, p. 191; and Aug. 24, 1959, 
p. 265. 

5 Wor text, see ibid., June 1, 1959, p. 779. 

* Anastas I. Mikoyan, Soviet First Deputy Premier, was 
in the United States on an unofficial visit Jan. 4-20, 
1959. 
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between the Soviet leader and top U.S. officials, 
This was followed in June and July by further 
visits and exchanges, of [Frol R.| Kozlov to this 
country and the Vice President to the U.S.S.R. 
The fact that these visits took place without public 
incident and made possible somewhat more realis- 
tic communication than usual with the Soviet 
leadership seemed to offer a possibility—only a 
possibility, of course—that means of avoiding war 
and eventually getting Soviet-Western relations 
into somewhat less dangerous shape might be 
found by developing these informal contacts. 

Accordingly the President decided to go ahead 
with a move which he and his advisers had long 
had in mind when the time seemed right. He 
invited Chairman Khrushchev to visit this coun- 
try, and the visit was announced before the for- 
eign ministers ended their Geneva meeting. 

During that visit no progress was made, or in- 
deed expected, on resolving outstanding problems, 
but a somewhat greater degree of mutual under- 
standing was seemingly attained, particularly on 
the need to settle international questions by peace- 
ful means rather than by force.” 
a suspension, later publicly acknowledged, of 
whatever was left of the Soviet ultimatum on 
Berlin. 





There was also 


E. Preparation for the Summit 


After the Khrushchev visit it was judged 


feasible and desirable by the Western Powers to | 


move toward renewed discussion, this time at the 
summit. Some flicker of hope for progress on 
Berlin had appeared at Camp David, whereas 
in deadlock. 


Geneva had ended 
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During his , 


American visit Khrushchev had also evinced an | 
interest in the equally vital field of disarmament, | 


and even though disarmament talks were to start 


in the Committee of Ten at Geneva, it was felt that | 


Khrushchev might reserve his constructive moves, 
if any, for the summit. 
Accordingly, after due consultations among the 
Vestern Heads of Government, an invitation to 4 
summit was sent to Khrushchev and accepted by 


him, and after some difficulty over earlier dates, | 


the time was finally set for May 16.8 This move 
found broad support in Western public opinion. 


7¥or text of a communique on the talks between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev at Camp David, 
Md., see BULLETIN of Oct. 12, 1959, p. 499. 

® Tbid., Jan. 18, 1960, p. 77. 
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There ensued an intensive and protracted series 
of preparations on the Western side, involving 
repeated meetings not only of the foreign ministers 
and of NATO but even of the Heads of Govern- 
ment. Within our own Government we also 
studied most carefully the possibilities of making 
progress not only on Berlin and Germany but most 
particularly in disarmament, as well as other as- 
pects of general Soviet-Western relations. 

At the December meeting of Western Heads of 
Government ® a consensus emerged that the May 
summit might be only one of a series of such meet- 
ings and that it would be largely exploratory. 
Some modest progress was hoped for, but no 
major solutions on any front. But if a begin- 
ning could be made, the series of talks, possibly 
in a gradually improving atmosphere over the 
years, might do substantially more. 


F. Summit Prospects Dimmed 

In the first weeks after the Khrushchev Amer- 
ican visit there was a general improvement of 
atmosphere and people began talking, partly in 
hope, partly in some confusion, about détente. 
There were comparatively conciliatory speeches on 
each side; there was progress in the test-ban talks 
at Geneva; a new Soviet—U.S. cultural agreement 


was signed November 21; ' and on December 1 the 
U.S., the U.S.S.R., and other powers signed the 
Antarctic treaty 

But clouds began to gather even then. One of 
the earliest signs was the strong Soviet protest on 
November 11 against West German plans to build 
a broadcasting station in West Berlin? Another 
was the Khrushchev speech on November 14, 
which was harder in tone, boasted again of Soviet 
missile prowess, and began a concentrated attack 
on [Chancellor Konrad] Adenauer and the Ger- 
man Federal Republic which later increased and 
seemed to be a central feature of Soviet presummit 
tactics. The reason for this attack is still a matter 
for speculation. Perhaps they thought it would 
undermine the Western position on Berlin by 


helping to divide the Western allies. It had no 





®Tbid., Jan. 11, 1960, p. 438. 

” For background and text of agreement, see ibid., Dec. 
7, 1959, p. 848, and Dee. 28, 1959, p. 951. 

“For background and texts of final act and treaty, see 
ibid., Dec. 31, 1959, p. 911. 

“For text of Soviet note and U.S. reply, see ibid., Jan. 


4, 1960, p. 7. 
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such effect, of course, but naturally rallied us to 
speak out in defense of our German ally. 

Khrushchey as early as December 1 also began 
repeating his threats to sign a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany. He repeated these 
threats in his speech to the Supreme Soviet on 
January 14 and in his remarks during his visit to 
Indonesia and other countries in January. On 
February 4 the Warsaw Pact powers issued the 
first formal bloc-wide commitment to sign a 
separate G.D.R. peace treaty. Thus Khrushchev’s 
threatening Baku speech of April 25, though it 
was the most sweeping since February 1959, was 
only a harsher version of what he had been saying 
for months before. I shall make full documenta- 
tion on his speeches available to the committee. 

Not until April did we reply at length to this 
mounting crescendo of Soviet statements. We did 
so in order to keep the record straight—notably in 
the speeches of April 4% and 20,4 which Khru- 
shchev attacked for starting arguments that he in 
fact had begun. 

The unity of the four Western Powers on Ber- 
lin, meanwhile, presumably the 
U.S.S.R. that prospects for eroding the Western 
position or obtaining Soviet terms on Berlin re- 
mained slight. President de Gaulle and other 
leaders were quite firm in discouraging expecta- 
tions on this front. The NATO Council in 
Istanbul May 2-4 also reaffirmed the Western 
position on German reunification and regretted 
Soviet refusal to discuss specific practical meas- 
ures of disarmament.’® Thus, as the summit drew 
near, the prospects for important agreement 
seemed slender so long as the U.S.S.R. re- 
mained committed to driving the Western Powers 
out of Berlin and to discussing disarmament in 
terms of general principles rather than concrete 
steps. 

The Western outlook consistently remained, 
however, that the summit would be worth while. 
It would afford an opportunity for an exchange 
of views which would clarify each side’s position ; 
it might contribute to some reduction of tensions 
over Berlin and narrow some of our differences 


signaled to 


8 For text of an address by Secretary Herter, see ibid., 
Apr. 25, 1960, p. 635. 

“For text of an address by Under Secretary Dillon, see 
ibid., May 9, 1960, p. 723. 

4% Wor text of communique, see ibid., May 23, 1960, p. 840. 
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on disarmament. It could be at least a small first 
step in a long process of improving Soviet- 
Western relations. 


il. THE U-2 INCIDENT 


On May 1 occurred the unfortunate failure of 
an intelligence mission. The U.S.S.R. at once 
seized on it to complicate the approach to the 
summit. With regard to the role of the U.S. 
Government in this matter, I cannot hope to im- 
prove on the lucid and straightforward account 
which the President gave to the Nation Wednes- 
day night.’* I will, therefore, not attempt to go 
into detail, although I am, of course, ready to 
answer questions concerning my responsibilities. 

Here I would only like to reemphasize four 
central points which stood out in the President’s 
account : 

1. The U-2 program was an important and effi- 
cient intelligence effort. We knew that failure of 
any mission under this program would have seri- 
ous consequences, but we considered that the great 
benefit derived justified the risks involved. 

2. The decision not to suspend this program of 
flights, as the summit meeting approached, was 
a sound decision. Conditions at a later season 
would have prevented obtaining very important 
information. There is never a “good time” for 
a failure of an intelligence mission. We believed 
it unwise to lower our vigilance because of these 
political negotiations. 

3. Initial statements by the U.S. Government 
properly sought first of all to protect the pilot, 
his intelligence mission, and everything connected 
with it that might still be kept secret. But when 
it became clear that plane and pilot were in So- 
viet hands, we believed the Congress and the 
American people should be given the facts. Thus, 
up to May 7, U.S. statements followed the gen- 
eral line of the cover story and thereafter were 
adjusted to the situation as it developed.” 

4, Since the U-2 system had been compromised, 
it was discontinued as any other intelligence mis- 
sion would be in such a case. Announcement of 
its discontinuance was withheld until the Presi- 
dent could convey the fact personally in Paris. 


* Tbid., June 6, 1960, p. 899. 
For texts of U.S. statements, see ibid., May 23, 1960, 
p. 816, and May 30, 1960, p. 851. 
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Based on these four points, I believe most 
Americans will agree that the main course of our 
actions, given what we knew at any particular 
time, was sound. In particular, I have doubts 
that any alteration in the language of U.S. state- 
ments would have made any difference in the 
arbitrary Soviet demands which followed. 


ill. THE EVENTS IN PARIS 


A. Narrative 

I should like to give you an account of the major 
developments at Paris.** I shall be as brief as 
possible, since the details have been widely publi- 
cized, But I would like to tell you of those events 
which in my opinion had a determinant effect 
there and particularly those which influenced the 
decisions of the President. 

On my arrival in Paris on Friday, May 13, 
there was already considerable speculation at the 
news that Mr. Khrushchev was arriving in Paris 
on Saturday rather than on Sunday, the day on 
which the President and Mr. Macmillan were due 
to arrive. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s statement on arrival at Orly 
Airport gave no indication of his subsequent posi- 
tion. It was mild in character and conveyed the 
distinct impression that he would proceed with the 
summit conference despite the U-2 incident. Sub- 
sequent events showed that this was deliberately 
designed to conceal his real purpose. 

On Sunday at 11 a.m., at his request, Mr. 
Khrushchev, accompanied by Foreign Minister 
Gromyko and Marshal Malinovsky—which is in 
itself an unusual procedure which I shall revert to 
later—called on President de Gaulle at the 


SEE etn ae 
— 


Elysée Palace. During this meeting he left with | 


President de Gaulle a memorandum setting forth 
the conditions which would have to be met by the 
United States before Khrushchev would be pre- 
pared to attend asummit conference. The French 
delegation provided a copy of this memorandum 
to the American delegation early that afternoon. 
The memorandum was subsequently presented by 
Mr. Khrushchev, without change, as the opening 
part of his statement to the four-power meeting 
on Monday morning, May 16. 


* Kor texts of statements by President Eisenhower and 
the Western communique, see ibid., June 6, 1960, p. 904. 
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After visiting President de Gaulle Sunday 
morning, Khrushchev called on Prime Minister 
Macmillan at 4:30 p.m. on the same day and read 
the same statement of position to him. 

The copy of the statement received from the 
French delegation was, of course, the subject of 
immediate consultation with the President and 
with members of the American delegation as to 
its significance and meaning. It was our general 
conclusion, subsequently borne out by the facts, 
that the position and totally unacceptable demands 
set forth in this do‘ument had been drawn up in 
Moscow prior to Mr. Khrushchev’s departure. In 
this sense it represented a fixed Soviet govern- 
mental position from which even Mr. Khrushchev 
would not have the authority to depart while in 
Paris. 

I might digress here to observe that it had 
been our experience at previous conferences with 
the Soviets, at least since the death of Stalin, that 
the Soviet representative, no matter how highly 
placed he might be, was bound by the collective 
decisions on basic policy matters made prior to 
his departure from Moscow. Any substantive 
changes in these positions apparently required 
reference back to Moscow before they could be 
undertaken. 

I should like to emphasize the opinion which 
was thus unanimously arrived at in the American 
delegation, since it bore directly upon the position 
which the President took at the meeting on Mon- 
day morning. 

It was out of the question, of course, that there 
should be any acceptance by the President of the 
humiliating and arrogant conditions of Mr. 
Khrushchev. We had very much in mind, how- 
ever, the importance of showing the world that 
it was Mr. Khrushchev, and no one else, who was 
placing this summit conference in peril. 

The President, therefore, decided before the 
Monday meeting that the proper course of action, 
consonant with the great responsibility which he 
bore and the seriousness of the issues which were 
to have been discussed at the conference, was for 
him not to engage in vituperation with Mr. 
Khrushchev but to demonstrate the restraint and 
dignity which was incumbent upon the office he 
holds and which befitted the leader of a great 
country. In connection with this decision, the 
President resolved to announce to the conference 
his previously taken decision to suspend further 
flights of U-2 aircraft over the Soviet Union. 
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Although the original intention had been to re- 
strict the first meeting of the conference at the 
summit to the Chiefs of State and Heads of Gov- 
ernment and their interpreters, the President, on 
learning that Mr. Khrushchev wished to bring 
Foreign Minister Gromyko and Marshal Mali- 
novsky, asked Secretary Gates and me to accom- 
pany him to this meeting. 

T do not need to describe this meeting in detail 
beyond saying that Mr. Khrushchev read a state- 
ment which, with interpretation, took fully an 
hour. He read this entire statement from a pre- 
pared text before him. The first part of this 
statement was the memorandum which he had left 
with President de Gaulle, plus certain additions 
which were in the same vein as regards the United 
States and which referred to Soviet willingness 
to hold a summit conference within 6 to 8 months. 
The major addition was the cancellation of the 
invitation to the President to visit the Soviet 
Union. 

Apart from his statement, which was made pub- 
lic,” the President only once joined in the ensuing 
discussion—in order to make clear to Mr. Khrush- 
chev and his colleagues that the suspension of the 
U-2 flights was not merely for the duration of the 
conference but for as long as he was in office. 

The balance of the discussion at this meeting, 
which I should point out was the only one during 
the entire period in Paris at which the Soviets 
were present, was largely devoted to attempts by 
President de Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan to dissuade Mr. Khrushchev from the irrevo- 
cable step of publishing his abusive statement, 
whose unacceptable conditions would render im- 
possible any conference at the summit, and to 
Khrushchev’s adamant insistence that he would 
publish this statement and do so at a time of his 
own choosing. The meeting broke up on the basis 
of a suggestion by President de Gaulle that the 
conferees should reflect on this matter for 24 hours 
and then examine the situation. 

This meeting completely confirmed our con- 
clusion of the night before that Mr. Khrushchev 
was operating within the fixed limits of a policy 
set before his departure from Moscow. It is sig- 
nificant in this connection that the statement he 
issued later that day—Monday, May 16—which 
was identical with the one he had made at the con- 
ference, took no cognizance whatsoever of the dis- 


*” Thid., p. 905. 
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cussion at the conference and in particular of the 
President’s statement concerning the suspension 
of U-2 overflights. 

The rest of the proceedings in Paris were anti- 
climactic. It was apparent to all the Western 
representatives that there was no possibility of a 
summit conference short of a changed position on 
Mr. Khrushchev’s part. On Monday Mr. Mac- 
millan visited Mr. Khrushchev in a fruitless effort 
to persuade him to withdraw his impossible 
demands. 

On that same day President de Gaulle decided, 
with the agreement of the President and Prime 
Minister Macmillan, to call a session of the sum- 
mit conference for 3 p.m. on Tuesday, May 17, 
which was after the 24-hour recess which he had 
proposed on Monday. He sent invitations in 
writing to the three other participants. The 
President, in accepting, made clear his view that 
acceptance by the Soviet representative would 
mean that the Soviets had abandoned the demands 
which the President had previously found com- 
pletely unacceptable. 

Mr. Khrushchev did not show up at the ap- 
pointed time for the Tuesday meeting. After a 
great deal of telephoning between the Soviet Em- 
bassy and the French Foreign Office it became 
clear that he was refusing to attend a summit con- 
ference and would only join in what he termed a 
preliminary meeting to ascertain if conditions 
could be created for a summit conference. By 
this reference to “conditions” he obviously meant 
the acceptance by the United States of all of the 
conditions he had set forth previously, and indeed 
he so stated in a written communication to Presi- 
dent de Gaulle later that same day. 

In the light of Mr. Khrushchev’s refusal to 
attend the summit conference, except on terms 
which all three Western representatives deemed 
unacceptable, the three Western Heads of Govern- 
ment met briefly at 9:30 p.m. on May 17 to ap- 
prove the final tripartite communique, a copy of 
which I should like to insert in the record. 

Thus the summit conference was ended by Soviet 
intransigence before it began, without addressing 
the great international issues with which it was 
supposed to deal. : 

The following day, Wednesday, May 18, was 
marked by tripartite meetings of the Western 
Heads of Government and their foreign ministers 
to consider the situation. In these meetings we 
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sought to analyze the reasons for the Soviet atti- 
tude, prospects for the future, and the measures 
that the three Western Powers might adopt. 
This day was also marked by Mr. Khrushchev’s 
press conference, which was fully reported by 
press, television, and radio. It was apparently an 
unparalleled performance of vituperation, abuse, 
and loss of temper. It should be noted, however, 
that despite the apparently uncontrolled nature of 
his remarks and actions at this press conference 





~* 
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Mr. Khrushchev was very careful not to commit | 


himself to any specific course of action in the inter- 
national field. 


B. Analysis 


We have naturally given a great deal of thought 
to the reasons for this extraordinary action by the 
Soviets in coming all the way from Moscow to 
Paris for the sole purpose of sabotaging the 
conference. 

I should like to say right off that there are many 
obscure aspects of this Soviet behavior and that we 
do not know all considerations and factors which 
went into its determination. We probably never 
shall. I hardly need to emphasize here to the mem- 
bers of this committee the complete secrecy in 
which decisions are arrived at in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and in the hierarchy of the Communist 
Party, which is the effective ruler of that country. 
It is only possible to try to deduce from Soviet 
actions, after they are taken, the considerations 
which brought them about. What I give you now, 
therefore, is at best a tentative estimate of why 
the Soviet Union behaved as it did, an estimate 
which may have to be revised in the light of further 
information and future events. 

There is one thing, however, that can be re- 
garded as certain: This is that the decision to 
wreck the conference was made prior to Khru- 
shchev’s departure from Moscow. At no point 
during his stay in Paris—neither when he dis- 
closed his true intentions to General de Gaulle at 
11:00 a.m. on Sunday the 15th nor subsequently— 
did Khrushchev deviate one inch from his demands 
that the United States (1) denounce the over- 
flights, (2) apologize to the Soviet Union, (3) pun- 
ish those “directly responsible,” and (4) prom- 
ise not to repeat these flights. Neither the state- 
ment made by the President at the one meeting 
held on Monday nor the serious and responsible 
efforts of General de Gaulle and Mr. Macmillan in 
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bilateral talks with Mr. Khrushchev before and 
after the President’s announcement of suspension 
of flights could persuade him to withdraw these 
unacceptable demands. Indeed, it is a logical de- 
duction from his behavior in Paris that he had no 
authority to modify his position to any significant 
degree. 

The fact that he was accompanied everywhere— 
and literally everywhere—by Foreign Minister 
Gromyko and Marshal Malinovsky is an interest- 
ing sidelight on this point. There is much specu- 
lation as to this change from his previous attitude 
during his visits both to the United States and 
France, when he insisted upon having meetings 
alone with the President and with President de 
Gaulle, with only interpreters present. The best 
guess as to the significance of this new factor is 
that, first, in view of the brutal and threatening 
attitude he adopted at Paris it was considered 
desirable to have some tangible evidence of Soviet 
armed strength in the person of Marshal Mali- 
novsky; secondly, Gromyko and Malinovsky 
would be able to testify upon return to Moscow 
that he had stuck strictly to the agreed position. 

It also seems certain that the decision to cancel 
the invitation to the President was made before 
Khrushchev left Moscow. 

As to what led the Soviets to this extreme 
position in regard to the summit meeting which 
had previously appeared so much desired by Mr. 
Khrushchev, we enter into the realm of pure 
speculation, as I indicated earlier. The most we 
can hope to do in the absence of reliable informa- 
tion is to evaluate the elements and factors which 
appear to have entered into this decision. I shall 
try to list them briefly. 

1. There was considerable indication, particu- 
larly during April, that Mr. Khrushchev had con- 
cluded that there was little likelihood of his having 
his way, particularly in regard to Berlin, at the 
summit. Evidence of Western determination and 
unity on this point in speeches and statements by 
Western leaders appears to have brought him to 
thisconclusion. Thus in his Baku speech on April 
25 he not only reiterated with the utmost finality 
his position on Berlin, including his intention to 
conclude a separate peace treaty with the East 
German regime, but he also began for the first time 
seriously to cast doubts upon the success of the 
summit. By this, of course, he meant success on 
Soviet terms. 
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2. Although the evidence is highly inconclusive, 
there are a number of indications that Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s conduct of Soviet foreign policy, particu- 
larly his overpersonalization and, in Communist 
eyes, overcommitment through personal visits to 
the U.S. and France, was arousing at least serious 
questioning if not opposition in the Soviet hier- 
archy. It would seem a logical deduction that 
some of the opposition to his conduct of foreign 
relations which was openly voiced by the Chinese 
Communists found a sympathetic response among 
some of his associates, and very probably among 
the Soviet military. 

3. It was against this background that the U-2 
incident occurred. 

A combination of these three factors, in our 
judgment, is what resulted in the definite and 
brutal decision to disrupt the Paris conference. To 
determine how each of these factors should be 
weighed is, for the moment, beyond our reach. 

The U-2 incident was most certainly seized 
upon and magnified beyond its true proportions as 
a justification for this decision. It is debatable 
whether it would have been possible for Mr. 
Khrushchev to devise another pretext for so rad- 
ical and violent a position. 

It might well be that a lack of success at the 
summit would have confronted Khrushchev with 
a much more difficult choice, from his point of 
view, than no conference at all. He and his asso- 
ciates may have therefore much preferred to 
avoid facing the consequences of failure of nego- 
tiation by the simple expedient of torpedoing the 
conference. 

It may seem incredible to you that responsible 
leaders of a great power should have come all the 
way to Paris merely for the purpose of wrecking 
the conference, thereby incurring worldwide con- 
demnation of the Soviet Union and enhancing 
the sense of unity and purpose among not only 
the Western Powers represented there but also 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and free 
nations everywhere. 

I believe the answer lies in a basic miscalculation 
in Mr. Khrushchev’s and the Soviet’s thinking. 

Mr. Khrushchev undoubtedly hoped—and this 
explains his early arrival in Paris—to divide the 
Allies and isolate the United States. He antici- 
pated that the United States would refuse the 
demands he had set forth and that the conference 
would then collapse, with the United States bear- 
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ing responsibility for the rupture before world 
opinion. 

His plans miscarried because our two allies stood 
solidly and loyally with the United States and re- 
fused to be parties to Mr. Khrushchev’s scheme. 
The result, as the whole world knows, was that the 
position which Mr. Khrushchev brought to Paris 
resulted in the complete isolation of the Soviet 
Union rather than the United States and in placing 
the responsibility for the disruption of the con- 
ference squarely where it belongs—on his own 
shoulders. 

This estimate of the reasons for Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s behavior is strongly supported by the at- 
tack which he made at his press conference on 
General de Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmillan 
for what he termed their lack of objectivity, lack 
of will, and subservience to the allied relation- 
ships—in other words, in plain English, for their 
solidarity with the United States, their loyalty to 
our common purpose, and their refusal to play the 
Soviet game. 


iV. THE FUTURE 


What conclusions should we draw for the 
future ? 

I believe the signs are that there has been as yet 
no radical alteration in Soviet policy, though we 
can expect the continuance of a propaganda effort 
designed to split off the United States from its 
allies. This conclusion is supported by Mr. 
Khrushchev’s Paris statements, including those at 
his press conference. It is supported, somewhat 
more specifically and definitely, by the statements 
which he made in Berlin on his way home. 

We must remember, however, that, given the 
nature of the Soviet state, the men who run it can 
meet in secret at any time and change existing 
policy without public debate or even foreshadow- 
ing any such change. Itis for this reason that any 
statement about a phase of Soviet policy must be 
regarded as qualified, with no certainty that it will 
remain valid in the future. 

Thus, though the world’s hopes have been keenly 
disappointed by the fact that the summit confer- 
ence was not held as planned, the signs so far are 
that the basic realities of the world situation have 
not been greatly changed. Whether this continues 
to be so depends, as I have indicated, on actions of 
the leading Communist countries. 
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Provisionally, however, I conclude that the im- 
plication for U.S. policy is that the main lines of 
our policy remain sound and should be continued, 
The lesson of Paris is that we should prosecute 
those lines with renewed effort. Proponents 
within the Communist bloc of an aggressive course 
must not be encouraged by signs of weakness on 
our part. Proponents of a peaceful course should 
be encouraged by our readiness to get on with out- 
standing international business in a sober and ra- 
tional manner. 

We must remain prepared to withstand ag- 
gressive pressures, not only in Berlin but also else- 
where. I trust that our evident readiness will 
deter such pressures. 

Among the lessons of Paris, the most important 
for the free world, including ourselves, it seems to 
me, is fresh realization of the dangers we face and 
consequent need for closing of ranks and moving 
ahead with our own and our allies’ programs for 
strengthening the free world. Wecame back from 
Paris with a keener sense of what it means to have 
allies, and I am sure that our alliances will take 
new life from this experience. 

At the same time I would stress equally the need 
to expand imaginatively and generously our col- 
laboration with the newly developing countries. 
On both accounts I hope the Congress will give 
wholehearted support to our mutual security pro- 
grams as authorized by this committee, which are 
now more important than ever. 

We must continue, as the President has said, to 
seek in a businesslike way to make progress on out- 
standing problems with the Soviet Union. Wein- 
tend to go ahead with existing negotiations, to 
stand by our commitments, and to foster open com- 
munication and peaceful exchanges. Above all, 
we shall not cease from the most determined, 
patient, resourceful endeavor to find ways to bring 
the arms race under control and thus to meet the 
nuclear menace that hangs over mankind. 

I believe in this period it is incumbent upon us, 
all of us, to keep a calm and steady gaze on the 
world scene and to avoid actions, statements, and 
attitudes which might tend unnecessarily to in- 
crease international tension. If such an increase 
is to occur, it should be clearly the fault of the 
Soviets and we should not do them the favor of 
providing pretext for action by them which would 
have this effect. 

We should not define as “hard” or “soft” our at- 
titude or policy toward the Soviet Union. To do 
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so is not only to deflect our gaze from the grim 
reality that confronts us but even more to plunge 
us inevitably into fruitless and damaging do- 
mestic recrimination. We must now, as in the 
future, maintain a vigilant, calm, and resolute 
posture and, insofar as it lies in our power to do 
so, be accurate in our estimates and effective in 
our actions. 

I would close in expressing the hope that we 
will not become so fixed in preoccupation with the 
Soviet challenge as to lose sight of our own con- 
structive purposes—which are larger and more 


important than merely resisting or reacting to 
external threats. We have our own vision of the 
future toward which we want to see the world 
evolve. We have our own programs for helping 
to bring that future about—for holding high the 
light of freedom, for sharing its message and re- 
wards with emerging nations, for trying to create 
an international community in which the rule of 
law will replace the rule of force. It is to these 
programs that our talents and energies should 
be rededicated in the uncertain times that lie 
ahead. 


Security Council Rejects Soviet Complaint of U.S. Aggression 


The U.N. Security Council convened on May 23 
to examine Soviet allegations of “aggressive acts 
by the Air Force of the United States of America 
against the Soviet Union, creating a threat to uni- 
versal peace.” Following are statements made in 
the Council by U.S. Representative Henry Cabot 
Lodge, together with texts of a Soviet resolution 
rejected on May 26 and a four-power resolution 
adopted on May 27. 


STATEMENT OF MAY 23 


U.S./U.N. press release 3404 

The United States has not committed any ag- 
gressive acts against the Soviet Union or any 
other country, either through its Air Force or 
through any other agency of the United States 
Government. And in the remarks which I am 
about to make I will try to show why my conten- 
tion is true. 

Now let me take up the Soviet representative’s * 
main points. He asserts first that flights over the 
U.S.S.R. continue to be “the State policy” of the 
United States. This assertion is directly and, I 
fear, deliberately contrary to fact. Surely the 
Soviet representative knows this, because he was 





*Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet Minister for Foreign 


Affairs. 
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present when President Eisenhower in Paris on 
May 16 said: ? 


. . . these activities had no aggressive intent but rather 
were to assure the safety of the United States and the 
free world against surprise attack by a power which 
boasts of its ability to devastate the United States and 
other countries by missiles armed with atomic warheads. 
As is well known, not only the United States but most 
other countries are constantly the targets of elaborate 
and persistent espionage of the Soviet Union. 

There is in the Soviet statement an evident misappre- 
hension on one key point. It alleges that the United 
States has, through official statements, threatened con- 
tinued overflights. The importance of this alleged threat 
was emphasized and repeated by Mr. Khrushchev. The 
United States has made no such threat. Neither I nor 
my Government has intended any. The actual statements 
go no further than to say that the United States will not 
shirk its responsibility to safeguard against surprise 
attack. 

In point of fact, these flights were suspended after the 
recent incident and are not to be resumed. Accordingly 
this cannot be the issue. 


I will read that last paragraph once again: 


In point of fact, these flights were suspended after the 
recent incident and are not to be resumed. Accordingly 
this cannot be the issue. 

Now Mr. Gromyko has just claimed, as does the 
Soviet memorandum,’ that this is merely a “tacti- 


? BULLETIN of June 6, 1960, p. 904. 
7 U.N. doc. 8/4315 and Corr, 1. 
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cal step,” a “temporary suspension” announced 
with “the object of deluding world opinion.” 

Well, you have just heard the President’s words 
yourselves. These flights were suspended after the 
recent incident and are not to be resumed. And 
let me say for the information of this Council 
that this decision was made before the President’s 
departure for Paris and cannot be characterized in 
the way Mr. Gromyko has tried to characterize it. 

Furthermore I am authorized to say that the 
United States is prepared to negotiate an open- 
skies treaty with the Soviet Union which would 
have continued force and effect and which would 
obviate forever the necessity of such measures of 
self-protection. 

The U.S.S.R. asserts secondly, and I quote from 
its memorandum, that the United States has 
undertaken “flights inside the frontiers of the 
U.S.S.R. for aggressive purposes.” 

Now I realize that the term “aggression” has 
never been officially defined, but any commonsense 
definition of the term shows that the presence of 
a light, unarmed, single-engine, nonmilitary, one- 
man plane is not aggression. Yet this, Mr. 
President and gentlemen, this is what all the 
trouble in Paris and here at the United Nations is 
said to be all about—about this one plane. 

Chairman Khrushchev said both in Moscow and 
Paris that he has known of these flights for a long 
time. These flights were not considered dangerous 
enough to complain about last year, when Chair- 
man Khrushchev and the President met privately. 
Therefore it is hard to understand why such 
flights are suddenly described as aggressive and of 
urgent concern when Chairman Khrushchev met 
President Eisenhower publicly, ostensibly for 
peaceful negotiations. We can only speculate 
about Soviet reasons for increasing tension now 
by bringing this matter to the Security Council 
today. 





Soviet Espionage Activity 


Now, Mr. President, if we were to use the same 
reasoning which the Soviet Union has used, we 
could bring up as an aggressive act the presence 
of the Soviet vesse] which was right off the shores 
of Long Island, right off Montauk Point here, 
a few weeks ago and which was deliberately inter- 
fering with vessels of the United States Navy. 
We could do that, but we will not do so. 

We could, under the same interpretation of ag- 
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gression, bring up as an aggressive act the re- 
peated violations of our American ground space 
and the ground space of many other countries 
represented here by Soviet spies. We could, for 
instance, enter in detail into the cases of the fol- 
lowing illustrative list of spies, all of whom are 
among those unmasked in the United States in 
the period of time which has elapsed since the 
death of Marshal Stalin. I will read a few of 
these names: 


Amosov, Igor Aleksandrovich—he is a com- 
mander 

Pivnev, Leonid Yegorovich—lieutenant colonel 

Bubchikov, Ivan Aleksandrovich—colone]l 

Krylov, Yuriy Pavlovich—major 

Kurochkin, Nikolay Ivanovich 

Moley, Vasiliy Mikhaylovich 

Kovalev, Aleksandr Petrovich 

Martynov, Maksim Grigoryevich—he is a 
colonel 

Petrov, Viktor Ivanovich 

Gladkov, Boris Fedorovich—he is a captain 

Kirilyuk, Vadim A. 


Let me point out that this agent Kirilyuk was 
actually caught in an act of espionage seeking data 
on cryptographic machines during the visit of 
Chairman Khrushchev to the United States—as a 
matter of fact, at the very moment that Chairman 
Khrushchev was speaking from the rostrum of 
the General Assembly about disarmament. 

We might even make something of the fact that 
at least one of the agents whose names I have 
listed was getting photographs of United States 
strategic places, and, may I say, these photographs 
were taken at heights far lower than 65,000 feet.‘ 

We understand also that at least 360 Russian 
espionage agents have been convicted in different 
countries of the free world. All of these convic- 
tions were obtained under free court systems, 
which means that ample proof of the charges was 
made. 

The number of these convictions represents only 
a minor proportion of those cases in which Soviet 
espionage activity has been actually involved. 
We remember Fuchs, Guzenko, Petrov, and Gubi- 
chev. We do not need to recall the case of Colonel 
Rudolph Ivanovich Abel right here in New York. 

We shall not dwell on these things or all the 





*For a memorandum from Mr. Lodge to the Secretary- 
General giving detailed information on the list of Soviet 
espionage agents, see U.N. doc. 8/4325. 
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names of spies caught while Marshal Stalin was 
in power or bring any of them up, using the logic 
which the Soviet Union has used, as aggressive 
acts. 

But, Mr. President, what we do strongly deplore 
is the refusal of the Soviet Union to accept the 
President’s open-sky plan in 1955:5 its refusal to 
heed General Assembly resolution 914 of the 10th 
session calling on it to permit aerial inspection; ° 
its rejection of the Arctic aerial inspection zone in 
1958, which all 10 other members of the Security 
Council voted for;7 and its refusal to consider 
technical measures to prevent surprise attack at 
the conference in the fall of 1958.8 Now those are 
the things which we do deplore. 


Soviet Use of Force and Threats of Force 


Just contemplate the situation for a moment. 
Here is a Government, well known for its expan- 
sionist proclivities and armed to the teeth, which 
has repeatedly in contravention of article 2, para- 
graph 4, of the charter, which is the article which 
forbids both the use and the threat of force, and 
this Government has repeatedly used force and 
threats of force in its relations with other sover- 
eign states. Now that is a clear charter violation. 

When such a government insists on secrecy, it 
is in effect also insisting on preserving its ability 
to make a surprise attack on humanity. If the 
free world failed to attempt to protect itself 
against such a danger, it would be inviting de- 
struction. If it should ever be accepted that the 
Soviet Union can maintain a double standard 
whereby they have thousands of spies and sub- 
versive agents everywhere while protesting one 
single harmless observation flight, the free world 
would surely be in great and peculiar danger. 

This afternoon the Soviet representative has 
had something to say about international law. 
One may ask where the Soviet Union’s concern 
for international law was when Communist 
armed forces invaded the Republic of Korea in 
1950 or where that concern was when the Soviet 
Union forcibly and brutally snuffed out the inde- 
pendence of Hungary in 1956. 


* BuLLETIN of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 173. 

*For background and text of resolution, see ibid., Jan. 
9, 1956, p. 55. 

"For background, see ibid., May 19, 1958, p. 816. 

*For a Department statement, see ibid., Jan. 5, 1959, 
p. 13. 
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Illegal uses of force like these violating inter- 
national law and the solemn treaty obligations of 
the United Nations Charter cannot fail to make 
the rest of the world apprehensive for its safety. 
And this was the background against which 
measures were taken to try to secure information 
in advance of possible further Communist. 
assaults. 

Mr. President and members of the Council, that 
is the heart of the matter, and we shall not get 
very far here if we dwell on the symptoms of the 
disease and neglect the disease itself; and the dis- 
ease is the danger of wholesale sudden death by 
surprise attack. 

At an appropriate future time the United 
States intends to make proposals to get at the 
heart of the matter, and we hope that our pro- 
posals will appear constructive and that discus- 
sion of them will tend to reduce world tension. 

The United States remains committed to seek 
a solution of international problems through ne- 
gotiations rather than force. We have said, and 
we repeat, that we are willing to negotiate at any 
time and in any place and in any manner which 
offers hope for agreement. We shall continue to 
work for progress toward the goals of general and 
complete disarmament with effective international 
controls. We will continue, Mr. President, to 
work toward an agreement on cessation of nu- 
clear weapons tests. We shall continue to work 
toward international cooperation in the peaceful 
uses of outer space. 

These, Mr. President, are a few of the things 
the United States is prepared to do. We shall co- 
operate with other members of the Council in 
seeking to create a better international atmos- 
phere in which mankind will be freed from the 
specter of war. 


FIRST STATEMENT OF MAY 26 


U.S./U.N. press release 3407 


Let me take a few moments to restate some of 
the principal elements of the United States 
position. 

Neither the United States Air Force nor any 
other agency of the United States Government 
has engaged in any aggressive acts against the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, the Soviet Union has not 
made its case. A mere assertion has no probative 
value. It is clear that the Soviet Government 
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knows that the incident of which it complains 
was not aggressive, and it is not believable that 
Mr. Gromyko with his long experience in this 
kind of work would not have submitted proof, if 
any proof there were. 

May I add that Mr. Gromyko and, I believe, 
Chairman Khrushchev know very well that there 
is not the slightest chance of an aggression by 
the United States against the Soviet Union. As 
a matter of fact such a thing would be impossible 
under our system. And why they wish to pre- 
cipitate a discussion such as this in which they 
try to make the United States the whipping boy 
is a mystery to me. 

Now, Mr. President, we deplore also the threats 
of force and threats of nuclear devastation which 
have been made by the Soviet Union against 22 
countries in 1 year. These threats, added to the 
record of Soviet actions and the closed and secret 
character of the Soviet Union, have understand- 
ably made the world anxious about its safety. 

We also point out that the Soviet Union has a 
vast network of spies and subversive agents all 
over the world. Its conduct in this country, as 
shown by the cases of 11 Soviet spies which I 
cited on Monday, speaks for itself. This record 
makes it particularly unsuitable for the Soviet 
Union to adopt a “holier than thou” attitude and 
to criticize others. The truth is they do not come 
into court with clean hands. 


U.S. Accusations Not Fanciful 


Then, Mr. President, the representative of the 
Soviet Union has characterized the data on Soviet 
intelligence operations which I gave on Monday 
as “fanciful.” Well, it so happens that I have 
here today a concrete example of Soviet espionage 
so that you can see for yourself. 

Let me say that some time ago a hand-carved, 
wooden replica of the Great Seal of the United 
States was presented by Russians to the American 
Ambassador in the Soviet Union, and it was hung 
up in his office right in back of the Ambassador’s 
desk. Then a clandestine listening device was dis- 
covered inside of this replica of the Great Seal 
of the United States. At the time of discovery 
there was a plaster-of-paris ring around the edge 
of the Seal, which joined the front and the back 


so that it looked as though it was a solid piece of ° 


wood. It was not until the detection of the clan- 
destine device that this ring was broken off, reveal- 
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ing that the Seal was made in two pieces and de- 
signed to conceal technical listening equipment. 
Now, here is the Seal. I would like to just show 
it to the Council. It is quite a beautiful piece of 
carving. And you will note how it opens up into 
two pieces. Here is the clandestine listening de- 
vice. You can see the antenna and the aerial, 
and it was right under the beak of the eagle. I 


might add that it is really quite an interesting | 


device. 

I might add that in recent years the United 
States has foujd within its embassies, missions, 
and residences in the Soviet Union and the satel- 
lite countries well over 100 technical clandestine 
listening devices. Twenty-five of these were un- 
covered in United States offices and residences in 
Poland. Our latest discoveries have been, I might 
say, within the past month. 

I just say that to show that our accusations of 
Soviet espionage are not “fanciful.” 


Soviet Propaganda Buildup 


Then we submit that the Soviet Union, for rea- 
sons which remain undisclosed, has deliberately 
seized on the U-2 incident, magnifying it out of 
all proportion, and has used it asa pretext to abort 
the summit meeting, to which so many had looked 
with hope for serious discussion of international 
problems. The fact that the head of the Soviet 
Government publicly declared that he had known 
of such flights for a long time and yet did not 
mention them to President Eisenhower last fall 
on his visit to the United States brings one irre- 
sistibly to this conclusion. Mr. Gromyko, let me 
say, this morning completely failed to explain, 
as Chairman Khrushchev did previously, about 
the torpedoing of the summit meeting and the fail- 
ure to discuss these matters last September. Why 
the Soviet Union, after speaking of friendship and 
peaceful coexistence for the last year, is suddenly 
beating the drums of the cold war I do not know. 
But surely people all over the world must ask 
themselves this question. 

Note well that the propaganda buildup to blame 
a summit failure on the United States began in 
Pravda and Izvestia, the two leading papers of 
the Soviet Union, long before the plane incident. 
All through March and April the United States 
was the target of a mounting barrage of scur- 
rilous cartoons and articles in those two papers— 
which contrasts their omission of all such ma- 
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terials in the months preceding the summit meet- 
ing of 1955. The significance of that fact in a 
country where the press is an integral instrument 
of government is clear. 

The President in Paris on May 16 revealed that 
the flights had already been suspended and were 
not to be resumed. Yet the Soviet Union has con- 
tinued to exacerbate relations and evinces an ap- 
parent tendency to distort the President’s state- 
ment, as if they wished he had not made it. 


U.S. Prepared To Negotiate Open-Skies Treaty 


I was also authorized here, as I said in my open- 
ing statement, to declare that the United States 
was prepared to negotiate an open-skies treaty, 
with all of the continuing and binding foree and 
effect which that would represent, which would 
obviate forever the necessity of such measures of 
self-protection. That offer still stands and we will 
continue to make every effort to reach such an 
agreement. As President Eisenhower said last 
night,? “At an appropriate time America will sub- 
mit such a program to the United Nations, to- 
gether with the recommendation that the United 
Nations itself conduct this aerial reconnaissance. 
Should the United Nations accept this proposal,” 
said President Eisenhower, “I am prepared to pro- 
pose that America supply part of the aircraft and 
equipment required.” 

Mr. Gromyko asked this morning what the re- 
action of the United States would have been if a 
Soviet plane had been caught flying over the 
United States. The answer is very simple. The 
United States in effect invited Soviet planes to do 
this very thing when President Eisenhower made 
our open-skies proposal in 1955, which would 
have had reciprocal flights by American planes 
over the Soviet Union and Soviet planes over the 
United States. 

Mr. President, American policy is to support 
the charter of the United Nations. It is also our 
policy to work with the Soviet Union and other 
countries for effective disarmament. It contin- 
ues to be our policy to seek early agreement on a 
treaty for the discontinuance of nuclear weapons 
tests. In a like spirit we are anxious to advance 
the work of international cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of outer space. We intend to work 
steadfastly toward these goals. 

As the President said last night, 
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.. we and all the world realize, despite our recent 
disappointment, that progress toward the goal of mutual 
understanding, easing the causes of tensions, and reduc- 
tion of armaments is as necessary as ever. 

The Soviet Union, which complains of the 
symptom, has refused to deal with the disease, 
which is the danger of sudden death by surprise 
attack. The Soviet Union, which professes to 
believe in “peaceful coexistence,” has refused to 
cooperate in peaceful measures of international 
protection which would assure equitably to them 
as well as to us that no one was making prepara- 
tion for sudden assault. : 

Mr. Gromyko totally ignores this morning the 
distrust which Soviet secrecy causes—and which 
can only be overcome by continuing negotiations 
instead of breaking them off. 

In English common law there is a principle 
which says, “He who seeks equity must do equity.” 
I think that idea illustrates in a flash the weak- 
ness of the Soviet case. 

To sum up, the Soviet draft resolution * charg- 
ing the United States with aggression is without 
foundation. The resolution would also make no 
contribution to a solution of the serious problems 
which underlie the world situation today. The 
United States will therefore vote against this 
draft and trusts that it will be defeated by a large 
vote. 

[After an intervention by Mr. Gromyko, Mr. Lodge 
made the following comment. ] 

I am constrained to say that I do not think the 
representative of the Soviet Union was paying 
very close attention. 

I did not produce any pictures. I did not pro- 
duce any works of art. I produced a wooden 
carving of the Great Seal of the United States 
which was given by some Russians to the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to the Soviet Union and which 
hung in his office behind his desk and which con- 
tained an electronic device which made it possible 
for persons on the outside, possessing a certain 
type of technical device, to hear everything that 
went on. 

I produced that as a piece of evidence that is 
direct, fresh, authentic evidence to show the ef- 
fectiveness and the thoroughness of Soviet espio- 
nage. Itisnota picture. It is not a work of art. 
It is not out of any play. It is out of the Soviet 
Union. 


° U.N. doc. $/4321. 
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SECOND STATEMENT OF MAY 26 


U.S./U.N. press release 3408 

The United States welcomes the initiative taken 
by four members of the Council in proposing this 
new matter. It is a responsible action. 

Since the Second World War the world has lived 
in a period of constant tension due to the fear of 
war. Recently mankind had come to hope that 
negotiations by the Heads of Government might 
to some extent lessen these tensions. In the past 
few days that hope was suddenly dashed to the 
ground. 

The four-power initiative gives the Council an 
opportunity to reverse the trend toward increased 
international tensions. The Soviet charge, the 
discussion of which the United States favored in 
order to expose its fallacies, would have damaged 
our efforts for peace. The four-power item, on the 
other hand, fortifies them. 

The pending resolution *? is a call to pick up the 
pieces and to go back to work. 

It is elementary that members of the United Na- 
tions forgo action which might increase feelings 
of international insecurity. Beyond avoiding 
such acts, the next objective must be to hold those 
gains which were made before hopes for a serious 
meeting were shattered. In this connection I 
would like to repeat a statement which I made to 
the Council a few days ago: 

We shall continue to work for progress toward the goals 
of general and complete disarmament with effective inter- 
national controls. We will continue . .. to work toward 
an agreement on cessation of nuclear weapons tests. We 
shall continue to work toward international cooperation in 
the peaceful uses of outer space. 


And I added: 


. . we are willing to negotiate at any time and in 
any place and in any manner which offers hope for 
agreement. 

As President Eisenhower made clear last night, 
we will continue our efforts to promote exchange 
of people and ideas with the Soviet Union. The 
recent exchanges of citizens and leaders from many 
walks of life has broadened public knowledge of 
our two countries. We believe this process of get- 
ting to know each other has only begun and should 
be broadened. We continue to work for open 
societies throughout the world. 

This four-power resolution looks in the right 


* UN. doc. $/4323. 
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It does so construc- 


direction—to the future. 
tively—by stressing the importance of the Soviet 
Union and the United States getting back to work 
on such pressing matters as disarmament, nuclear 
test suspension, and outer space. 

It would be a pity if these meetings of the Se- 


curity Council had no affirmative result. The 
four-power resolution, if adopted, would give the 
world new hope. The United States will vote 
for it. 


STATEMENT OF MAY 27 


U.S./U.N. press release 3409 


Yesterday the Soviet representative declared 
that President Eisenhower in his speech of 
Wednesday night said that the United States—and 
I now quote from Mr. Gromyko’s speech of 
yesterday, 

... that the United States intended to continue the 
policy of military espionage and sabotage against the 
Soviet Union, a policy of dangerous provocations which, 
indeed, place mankind on the brink of war. 

Mr. President, that is what the representative of 
the Soviet Union, on his authority as spokesman 
here for the whole Soviet Government—for Chair- 
man Khrushchev and the whole Soviet Govern- 
ment—that is what he said about Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, whose love of peace is a household 
word throughout the world. 

Now, there isn’t any doubt that he said it. I 
read it in the text and then I checked on the re- 
cording, and that is what he said. 

Now, Mr. President, any honest reading of the 
President’s speech of last Wednesday night shows 
that he said no such thing. For one thing, the 
United States has never engaged in sabotage, and 
Mr. Gromyko cannot cite one instance—cannot 
cite one instance of sabotage by the United States. 
The United States has also never engaged in acts 
of aggression, and Mr. Gromyko’s resolution to 
that effect was soundly rejected by the Council 
yesterday. 

The United States, in common with many other 
countries, tries to get information, and no war has 
ever been made to break out because of attempts to 
get information. The structure of the world is 
not perfect, but it is not so fragile that war can be 
made to break out because of attempts to get 
information. 

Please let us use words accurately and in a mat- 
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ter of this importance call things by their proper 
names. 

Now, of course, Mr. Gromyko knows all this 
just as well as I do. Why does he therefore say 
the reverse? Why does he continue to talk as 
though he regrets President Eisenhower's state- 
ment stopping the flights, because that is how he 
has been talking? 

Well, obviously it is because he has an ulterior 
motive. For some reason emanating from the ob- 
scurities of Soviet internal politics he wants to 
have a pretext for a new zigzag in Soviet foreign 
policy. 

It is said of Communist agitators that nothing 
succeeds like failure. In other words, they must 
have a grievance as a rallying point and as a pre- 
text for what they do. You give a Communist 
agitator what he wants, and he loses his pretext, 
and he loses his rallying point. I suspect that it 
is rather in this spirit that Mr. Gromyko appears 
to regret President Eisenhower’s statement ending 
the U-2 flights. 

I am sure this must be the explanation of Mr. 
Gromyko’s astounding declaration about Presi- 
dent Eisenhower yesterday. The only other pos- 
sible explanation for his implication that President 
Kisenhower places us on the brink of war is that 
Mr. Gromyko has taken leave of his senses, and I 
do not consider that this has happened. 

But certainly all these phrases about “Hitler- 
ism,” “imperialism,” and the “brink of war” can- 
not be taken at face value. There is a hidden 
meaning. Some sort of game is being played here. 
In this game Mr. Gromyko wishes the pending 
resolution, introduced by Argentina, Ceylon, Ec- 
uador, and Tunisia, to be a pawn. He sees in it 
something which moves in the direction of good 
relations and of easing tensions. Accordingly, 
Mr. Gromyko offers three amendments ?? which 


“The Soviet amendments (8/4326) read as follows: 

1. Insert the following after the first preambular para- 
graph: 

“Considering that the incursion of foreign military air- 
craft into the territory of other States is incompatible 
with the principles and purposes of the United Nations 
and constitutes a threat to peace and international 
security”. 

2. Add the following words to the end of operative para- 
graph 2: 

“. , including the dispatch of their aircraft into the 
airspace of other States”. 

3. Redraft operative paragraph 38 to read as follows: 

“Requests the Governments concerned to continue their 
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are obviously designed to turn the four-power 
resolution from the constructive document that it 
is into another condemnation of the United States. 
This is deplorable and reprehensible action on 
his part. 

The proposed Soviet amendments are contrary 
to the declared intentions of the four sponsors. 
We hope the Council will reject them.*® 


SOVIET DRAFT RESOLUTION 


The Security Council, 

Having examined the question of “Aggressive acts by 
the Air Force of the United States of America against the 
Soviet Union, creating a threat to universal peace”, 

Noting that violations of the sovereignty of other States 
are incompatible with the principles and purposes of the 
Charter of the United Nations, 

Considering that such actions create a threat to uni- 
versal peace, 

1. Condemns the incursions by United States aircraft 
into the territory of other States and regards them as 
aggressive acts; 

2. Requests the Government of the United States of 
America to adopt immediate measures to halt such actions 
and to prevent their recurrence. 


FOUR-POWER RESOLUTION © 


The Security Council, 

Mindful of its responsibility for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, 

Noting with regret that the hopes of the world for a 
successful meeting of the Heads of Government of France, 
the United Kingdom, the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have not been 
fulfilled, 

Considering that these developments have caused great 
disappointment and concern in world public opinion, 

Considering also that the resulting situation may lead 
to an increase of international tensions likely to endanger 
peace and security, 

Being convinced of the necessity to make every effort 
to restore and strengthen international good will and con- 


efforts towards the achievement of general and complete 
disarmament and the discontinuance of all nuclear 
weapons tests under an appropriate international control 
system as well as their negotiations on measures to prevent 
surprise attack”. 

* Paragraphs 1 and 2 were rejected on May 27; the 
U.S.S.R. did not press for a vote on paragraph 8. 

“U.N. doc. 8/4321; rejected by the Council on May 26 
by a vote of 7 to 2 (U.S.S.R. and Poland) ; Ceylon and 
Tunisia abstained. 

* U.N. doc. S/4328(S/4323/Rev. 2); adopted by the 
Council on May 27 by a vote of 9 to 0; the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland abstained. 
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fidence, based on the established principles of interna- 
tional law, 

Being especially aware of the mounting danger of the 
continuation of the armaments race, 

1. Recommends to the Governments concerned to seek 
solutions of existing international problems by negotiation 
or other peaceful means as provided in the Charter of the 
United Nations; 

2. Appeals to all Member Governments to refrain from 
the use or threats of force in their international rela- 
tions; to respect each other’s sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence; and to refrain from 
any action which might increase tensions; 

3. Requests the Governments concerned to continue 
their efforts to achieve a constructive solution of the 
question of general and complete disarmament under 
effective international control in accordance with resolu- 
tion 1378 (XIV)”* of the General Assembly and the dis- 
continuance of all nuclear weapons tests under an 
appropriate international control system as well as their 
negotiations on measures to prevent surprise attack, in- 
cluding technical measures, as recommended by the Gen- 
eral Assembly ; 

4. Urges the Governments of France, the United King- 
dom, the United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to resume discussions as soon 
as possible and to avail themselves of the assistance that 
the Security Council and other appropriate organs of the 
United Nations may be able to render to this end. 


Technical Assistance to Cuba 
To Be Terminated in 180 Days 


Department Statement 


The American Embassy at Habana yesterday 
[May 26] delivered a note informing the Govern- 
ment of Cuba that the Mutual Security Act of 
1960 provides that no assistance under the act be 
given to Cuba unless determined by the President 
to be in the national and hemispheric interest of 
the United States. The President on May 14, 
1960, determined, as authorized under the act, that 
the orderly termination of the technical assistance 
program in Cuba including the transfer of project 
functions and responsibilities to Cuban technicians 
required that assistance to Cuba be continued for 
no more than 180 days. Assistance to Cuba, as 
affected by this-determination, consists solely of 
technical cooperation and is limited, at the present 
time, to activities in agriculture and civil aviation. 


%* Wor text of resolution as adopted by Committee I on 
Nov. 2, 1959, see BULLETIN of Nov. 23, 1959, p. 766. 

*Read to news correspondents on May 27 by Lincoln 
White, director of the Office of News. 
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First Anniversary of Death 
of Mr. Dulles 


Statement by Secretary Herter 


Press release 278 dated May 24 

On the first anniversary of the death of a great 
statesman, John Foster Dulles, we in the 
Department of State and in our Foreign Service 
throughout the world honor hismemory. His wise 
policies have continued to serve us. His sound 
principles have continued to guide us. The quest 
for peace with justice to which he dedicated him- 
self to the last will go on. Today with freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere I pay tribute to a man 
who devoted a lifetime to the service of his 
country. 


U.S. Gives Grain to Libya 


Press release 289 dated May 27 

An additional grant of U.S. surplus grain, total- 
ing 50,000 metric tons, has been made available 
to Libya to help alleviate a threat of famine. The 
gift, comprising 30,000 tons of barley and 20,000 
tons of wheat, is for the relief of needy persons in 
the Libyan provinces of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, 
and the Fezzan. Some of the grain will be used 
as livestock feed. A critical shortage of grains, 
ranging as high as 50 percent of requirements in 
Fezzan, has developed as a result of severe drought 
conditions, which have prevailed for nearly 2 
years. 

The grant was made under authority of title IT, 
Public Law 480 (Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act), which provides that the 
President may furnish emergency assistance on 
behalf of the people of the United States to 
friendly peoples in meeting famine and other ur- 
gent relief. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation will make 
available the surplus agricultural commodities. 
The International Cooperation Administration 
will pay the ocean freight charges. The Govern- 
ment of Libya will pay the costs of discharge, in- 
land transportation, and distribution. 

During 1959 and the early part of 1960 other 
grants of feed and wheat amounting to 71,000 tons 
were made available to Libya to relieve shortages 
created by drought. 
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Exhibiting America’s Cultural Ideals Abroad 


by Robert H. Thayer? 


You have asked me to come here today and 
speak to you on the subject of “The Dilemma of 
Man in the Mid-20th Century.” I felt honored 
by your invitation but was both startled and wor- 
ried by the cosmic implications of my assignment. 
First of all, I am afraid that I have not the uni- 
versal mind nor the cosmic conscience required to 
treat this subject in the way it ought to be treated, 
and so I shall have to approach it in simple mun- 
dane terms. Secondly, I am disturbed at the use 
of the word “dilemma.” It is a word that I would 
prefer to avoid and speak to you instead about 
problems or alternative courses of action, to use a 
bureaucratic phrase. 

I am not at all sure that we are faced with a 
dilemma. If there is a dilemma facing mid-20th 
century man, I am afraid I am not capable of 
perceiving what that dilemma is. Neither, how- 
ever, am I prepared to state definitely that there 
is no dilemma facing man in this age in which we 
live. A dilemma, as you know, is a situation in 
which two alternative courses of action are pos- 
sible, both of which are unsatisfactory. Without 
any hesitation I can say that frequently in my 
personal life I, as I am sure is true of all of you, 
have been faced with dilemmas. But as I look 
back I realize that we are seldom confronted with 
dilemmas when moral issues are involved, for 
then the significance of the alternatives that lie 
before us is clear. We do believe that we have 
freedom of choice, we do believe in moral values, 
and we have ever with us concepts of good and 
bad and heaven and hell. 

I prefer therefore not to think of the present 
plight of man in the light of the word “dilemma.” 


* Address made before the Adult Education Association 
of Michigan at East Lansing, Mich., on May 12 (press 
release 257 dated May 11). Mr. Thayer is Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State for the Coordination of 
International Educational and Cultural Relations. 
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I cannot take such a pessimistic view of human 
life and of the world crisis in which we find our- 
selves. I believe that on the great issues of this 
age we have freedom of choice and that we are 
not on those issues confronted with alternatives 
that are equally unfortunate. Also, on some is- 
sues which appear as present dilemmas, time may 
prove that what we thought was a dilemma really 
was not and that the action taken, though seem- 
ingly unsatisfactory, has proved both satisfactory 
and good. As must already be painfully evident 
to you, I am afraid I am an optimist. 


Proper Use of Freedom of Choice 


To me our great problem today is that we as a 
nation with freedom of choice before us have not 
always made the choice that is required of us— 
required of us in the midst of this crisis of which 
we are a part. I am not sure that all of us have 
been really willing to face up to the true meaning 
of the crisis, face up to our obligations and re- 
sponsibilities, which has to be done before we can 
make a free choice. I think that we have pre- 
ferred to play ostrich, preferred to consider that 
we are confronted with a dilemma, and have 
shifted back and forth and so have been impaled 
first on one imaginary horn and then on the other 
imaginary horn, when there has really been no 
need to be impaled at all. Though the horns of 
our imaginary dilemma are also imaginary, they 
are sharp indeed. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, this matter of ex- 
ercising intelligently the privilege of free choice 
is not just a matter of theology, but it does seem 
to me that it lies at the very heart of the problem 
of democracy. Democracy means freedom, and 
freedom of choice is a means of maximizing free- 
dom, of increasing the number of the alternatives 
that lie before us. Surely the more alternatives 
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we have the greater is the freedom and the fewer 
the chances of being confronted with frustrating 
dilemmas. 

We have probably carried our concept of free- 
dom further than any other nation of the world. 
We have done this without becoming anarchistic 
and have woven a social fabric that is, indeed, 
substantial. 

I have just come from a conference at Harvard 
University, which was sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of State, on the cultural relations of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. At that 
conference I heard our concept of freedom dis- 
cussed. One member of our conference thought 
that it was one of the glories of our country that 
he, a public figure, could take exception to the 
position of his Government on its failure until 
recently to make clear its attitude toward 
South Africa and remain free and completely 
unmolested. 

At the same conference there was much discus- 
sion of the relations of the universities to the 
Government in the conduct of the exchange pro- 
gram. Academicians of great distinction defined 
the function of the university in almost the 
monastic terms of the 13th century. The uni- 
versity, we were told, exists to increase and diffuse 
knowledge and no more. From this position the 
university becomes remote from political respon- 
sibility and all control by Government. I am not 
sure that I can wholly agree with the definition 
of the function of the university given us, for by 
that definition I would assume that no land-grant 
university can really call itself a university, and 
also today the word really should not be “uni-” but 
“multi-versity” if we seek to view our institutions 
of higher learning for what they are. But no 
matter. My point is that the university today can 
state that it is a peculiar institution and will only 
do those things that the Government may wish it 
to do if they are consistent with the purposes of the 
university, however defined. Thisis a high concept 
of freedom. Though some of us do not believe 
that the modern university is quite the monastic 
world as defined, none would challenge—and none 
could challenge’ with authority—the right of the 
university to be its peculiar self and to meet the 
Government on its own terms. 

The universities say they wish to be partners 
with the Government in international educational 
and cultural exchange. In how many countries of 
the world can universities inform their govern- 
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ment that they wish to be partners in an enterprise 
and, I might add, partners largely on their own 


terms? And then, more largely, in how many 
countries of the world can and would a Secretary 
of State in charge of foreign affairs, as is Mr. Her- 
ter, call a conference with the full agreement of the 
head of the nation to discuss freely and openly 
with distinguished citizens outside of government 
such an important political problem as our cul- 
tural relations with the Soviets? I wish that all 
of you could have participated in the free intel- 
lectual inquiry into the nature of our society, the 
structure and significance of Soviet society, and the 
impact of our cultural relations with that society 
that continued for most of 2 days. In many ways 
the freedom of our society, the rights of indi- 
viduals, the rights of institutions, above all, the 
right of free inquiry was epitomized at our Har- 
vard conference. 

What meaning does all this question of the 
proper use of the unusual freedoms with which we 
are endowed have for you and for others so deeply 
concerned with our international programs? I 
will begin with several simple questions to which 
there are no simple answers. 

What is, and ought te be, the concern of each 
and every American with the less favored nations 
of theearth? What is, and ought to be, the concern 
of those most particularly occupied with educa- 
tion, for in education we train the young and the 
adult to citizenship ? 

Are we, in our foreign programs, exhibiting 
clearly and effectively the high ideals of this 
nation? Are we projecting abroad the total image 
of the culture of America ? 

And if we are not, why not, and what are the 
ideals of our culture that we should be exhibiting 
and by what means? 


Economic Development Not Enough 

I suspect that we are not exhibiting the total 
image of the culture of America nor the ideals 
of our culture, if I understand what those ideals 
are. Since the end of the war we have moved 
from crisis to crisis and done much that is good in 
the world, but there has been little time for deep 
thought, for the development of needed theory 
and assumption, for becoming conscious not so 
much as to our position in the world, though that 
is important, but conscious of the needs of other 
countries—their real needs, not just their assumed 
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needs. We have found ourselves acting in re- 
action to sudden situations, not striking out 
boldly on our own initiative. We have chosen 
hastily in our foreign work, picked up quickly 
the tools at hand, and we have not had the time 
to shape an instrument worthy of the great enter- 
prise on which we are embarked. The tools which 
we have picked up and which lay so close to 
hand are much the same tools as the Soviets have 
been using, tools which they may use better than 
we; that is, tools which can be more immediately 
effective when used with totalitarian authority 
and a large disregard of the moral value of human 
life. 

The tools to which I refer are those which 
concern raising material standards, the tools of 
economic development alone, without a due re- 
gard for political and social value. Of the need 
in every part of the world for economic develop- 
ment there can be little question; and this need is 
just as pressing today as it ever was, and to cut 
the economic assistance we are giving to foreign 
nations would be foolhardy indeed. But the 
economics of a nation—national accounts—cannot 
be said to be the whole nation. In Rostow’s? 
of MIT theories as to the “takeoff point” for 
self-sustained economic development there is little 
room for human life. The political, which ex- 
presses so much of human life, so much that 
deals with the immaterial, finds a cold welcome 
in the theories of the pure, rigid economist. 

And so I ask you, have we not overemphasized 
the scientific and technical aspects of our great 
success by neglecting the other parts of the cul- 
ture of America, and have we not exhibited to 
the so-called underdeveloped countries our tech- 
nology in the raw in the misguided hope that 
technology, economic development, and scientific 
advance would alone give them strength and sta- 
bility? Man’s problem is, surely, basically politi- 
cal, and I therefore ask how we can hope to 
assist other nations to solve their political prob- 
lems through only economic means. 

And speaking more directly to this audience, 
with its regard for education, I ask you whether 
we can afford in our great economic programs to 
treat education as subordinate to economic devel- 
opment. Education is certainly required for 
economic development and for all growth and 


* Walt Whitman Rostow, professor of economic history, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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development, but surely education is not just 
technical and a handmaiden to economic develop- 
ment. And though we must have training pro- 
grams, education is more than training. 

Sir Ernest Barker has written that “Education 
is a matter of social theory, of grasping and com- 
prehending the purposes, the character and needs 
of society and the state and of discovering the 
methods by which the young can be trained to 
achieve these purposes, to maintain and even im- 
prove that character and to satisfy those needs.” 
It does seem to me that in this definition of educa- 
tion we can see the problem of our nation and 
begin to come to grips with what is required of us. 
How can we—better still, how can you as persons 
concerned with education, and specifically adult 
education, which is so important in many foreign 
countries—work toward projecting abroad an ac- 
curate image of the ideals of our culture, which 
are not just our ideals but those of the Western 
World? How do we train people not just to be 
skillful government administrators but teach them 
of the long growth of concepts of public admin- 
istration? Public administration is not just a 
matter of the efficient preparation of such a thing 
as a budget but involves a whole concept of the 
state; and this image of the meaning of democracy 
is more important for a competent public admin- 
istrator to grasp, to my mind, than efficient work 
on the budget. How do we give these people of 
foreign lands with whom we are now, and forever 
more will be, associated the concept of the im- 
portance of the rule of law as we know it? How 
do we help them in a transition from tribal-custom 
law to that modern law, required for the operation 
of a modern state, which also preserves freedom ? 

I have given you but an example or two. Here 
is where we need to face realistically the basic 
problem and to make an intelligent and meaning- 
ful choice. We have drifted into exhibiting to our 
friends only the practical, technical side of our 
society, and it is now time that we choose to ex- 
hibit by all possible means the ideals of our society 
as a whole that made our technical progress pos- 
sible and the social fabric which is ours. 

I have been emphasizing the educational prob- 
lem of other lands and of the need for us to exhibit 
to them the ideals of our society; but let us not 
forget that here at home we have our own im- 
portant educational problem. We need increas- 
ingly to give reality to our ideals here at home and 
to be sure that we live up to them. As we seek to 
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raise the standards in other countries we will most 
certainly be raising our own. We need, further- 
more, to review our own educational efforts to be 
sure that they are adequate to introducing Ameri- 
cans to this mid-20th century world of ours, and in 
so doing we will equip America for the enormous 
task abroad. 


Role of Academic and Cultural Community 


What is your role in this?’ And in answer to 
that I wish to quote the President’s letter to Dr. 
Nathan Pusey of Harvard on the occasion of our 
conference last week : 

Officials in the Government, faced as they are with the 
daily necessity of making decisions and taking action, 
find it difficult at times to find the opportunity for lei- 
surely and objective contemplation of the problems con- 
fronting our society. It is important that we do what 
we can to overcome this obstacle, that we take stock of 
ourselves from time to time to see where we are going, 
and that we search our minds for the assumptions and 
ideas that should direct future action. 

What is my role as director of the cultural af- 
fairs of the Department of State and coordinator 
of cultural activities of other Government agen- 
cies? My role is not only to see that proper em- 
phasis is given to projecting the whole of the image 
of America abroad but to stretch out the hand of 
invitation to the academic and cultural community 
of the United States for active and energetic as- 
sistance in projecting this accurate and complete 
image. 

The Government cannot alone project the image 
of American culture abroad. It must be done 
by American citizens and American institutions 
in partnership with Government, and this part- 
nership must be a real one in which there is a frank 
discussion of our objectives and a complete meet- 
ing of minds on how we are to attain them. My 
job is to come before you as I am tonight and ask 
the full cooperation of the academic community in 
redressing the balance of our efforts to help the 
new nations of the world and in concentrating on 
revealing to them through our educational proc- 
esses the fundamental cultural values of our coun- 
try as well as thetechnical progress we have made. 

I have just spent 3 weeks in the vast continent 
of Africa. The peoples of Africa are calling to 
this country for assistance in setting up a system 
of education which will equip them with the man- 
power to establish sound social, political, and eco- 
nomic systems and enable them to take their right- 
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ful places in the family of free nations. We have 
a rare opportunity to answer this call; but we 
must answer it by giving to Africa examples of the 
basic freedoms and moral values on which this 
nation was founded and let them build thereon 
as our ancestors did the basis from which a normal 
economy and high technical standards can nat- 
urally flow. 

The Government of the United States is seeking 
ways and means to enlist the support of the aca- 
demic community in the Government’s effort to 
assist the new countries of the world. We do not 
wish to impose our system upon them, but we wish 
to show them our basic freedoms, our spiritual and 
moral values, to show them not only part of our 
heritage, not only the technical and material 
progress that we have been able to make, but to 
show them the whole of the image of America. To 
do this we need the wholehearted partnership of 
the academic community, we need a closer rela- 
tionship between the Government and the univer- 
sities, a relationship built not on the stilted legal 
phraseology of contracts but on the mutual under- 
standing of each other’s problems that comes as a 
result of constant communication and discussion 
at all levels. If we can achieve this we can make 
a substantial contribution to the status of mid- 
century man in world affairs and can for a long 
time avoid the use of the word “dilemma.” 


U.S. Sends Relief to Victims 
of Disasters in Chile 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House press release dated May 27 

The people of the United States are appalled at 
the disaster that has struck the friendly, hard- 
working people of Chile. Earthquakes, tidal 
waves, avalanches, and volcanic eruptions have 
brought extremely serious personal casualties and 
heavy material damage that will take years to 
overcome. 

Many people in Chile are homeless, injured, and 
poorly clothed. It is now winter in Chile. The 
disaster area is one of heavy rainfall. Hence the 
extent of personal suffering being experienced by 
Chileans is almost beyond comprehension. 

The United States Government is doing all it 
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can to assist the Government of Chile and the 
Chilean people in this catastrophe. 

In addition, I urge all our people promptly to 
demonstrate once again the great generosity so 
characteristic of them. The Chileans need help 
of many kinds—medicines, tents, clothing, food, 
and other things. Cash contributions can be made 
to the American Red Cross. Contributions of ma- 
terial goods can be made through many voluntary 
organizations which, I am informed, are issuing 
local appeals. I have asked General Alfred M. 
Gruenther, President of the American Red Cross, 
to arrange for the coordination of this voluntary 
material assistance. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 283 dated May 26 

The U.S. Government, working in close coop- 
eration with the Government of Chile, is speeding 
relief to the victims of the earthquakes and tidal 
waves in southern Chile. 

Under Secretary Dillon has authorized the use 
of Mutual Security Program funds to enable the 
U.S. Air Force to airlift two U.S. Army field 
hospitals to the stricken area with their full com- 
plement of physicians and surgeons, nurses, and 
enlisted medical personnel. This airlift began at 
1:30 a.m. on May 26. 

Two water purification units and three medical 
maintenance units, together with 10,000 doses each 
of tetanus and antigangrene serum, 30,000 indi- 
vidual blood-transfusion units, large quantities of 
dried plasma, and other medical supplies, are also 
being sent to aid the many thousands of people 
reported homeless in southern Chile. The Carib- 
bean Command, Canal Zone, has already airlifted 
2,000 blankets and 40 twelve-man tents to help in 
the relief effort. 

The voluntary foreign agencies section of the 
International Cooperation Administration reports 
that various private agencies, such as the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Church World Service, Catholic 
Relief Services, and Lutheran World Relief, are 
making cash donations and sending, by air and 
sea, clothing, drugs, and food totaling in value 
nearly $350,000. ICA has directed its public- 
health officials in Peru and Guatemala to place 
themselves at the disposal of Chilean health 
authorities. 

Individual American citizens are also forward- 
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ing voluntary contributions to aid in relief work, 
through the American National Red Cross and 
other agencies. Transportation companies servic- 
ing routes between the United States and Chile 
are providing special facilities for relief 
shipments. 

U.S. stocks of surplus agricultural products, 
now warehoused in Chile under the P.L. 480 pro- 
gram, are being made available to the Govern- 
ment as needed. 

The U.S. role in the relief effort is being coor- 
dinated by Ambassador Walter Howe who, as soon 
as the extent of the disaster became known, uti- . 
lized the $10,000 emergency fund at his disposal. 
The Ambassador has cabled his admiration for the 
courageous manner in which the Chilean people 
are meeting the catastrophe and has stated that 
the Government is undertaking a well-organized 
relief program. 


President To See Chief Executive 
of Ryukyus at Tokyo 


White House press release dated May 19 

President Eisenhower, in response to a re- 
quest from Seisaku Ota, Chief Executive of the 
Government of the Ryukyu Islands, and as an in- 
dication of his interest and that of the people of 
the United States in the welfare and well-being 
of the people of the Ryukyus has agreed to see the 
Chief Executive for a brief courtesy cal] at the 
Embassy residence in Tokyo on the morning of 
June 21.7 


Import Quotas Increased 
on Certain Cheeses 


White House press release dated May 11 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on May 11 issued a proclamation 
modifying the import quota on certain cheeses as 
recommended by the U.S. Tariff Commission. 

The President’s proclamation increases the an- 
nual quota for Edam and Gouda cheeses from 


*For an announcement of President Eisenhower’s visit 


to Japan, see BULLETIN of May 2, 1960, p. 685. 
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4,600,200 pounds to 9,200,400 pounds and also in- 
creases the annual quota on Italian-type cheeses 
from 9,200,100 pounds to 11,500,100 pounds, 


The Tariff Commission, with two members dis- 
senting, reported on April 8, 1960, its finding that 
circumstances had changed since the quotas were 
imposed in 1953 and that the additional imports 
of the specified cheeses could be permitted without 
materially interfering with the dairy price-sup- 
port program. The Commission’s investigation 
was made in response to the President’s request of 
October 20, 1959.1 


PROCLAMATION 3347? 


INCREASING IMPORT QUOTAS ON CERTAIN KINDS OF CHEESE 


WHueEnreas, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 624), I issued on 
June 8, 1953, Proclamation No. 3019 (3 CFR, 1949-1953 
Comp., p. 189) imposing fees or quantitative limitations 
on imports of products specified in Lists I, II, and III 
appended to, and made a part of, that proclamation, 
which was amended by Proclamation No. 3025 issued 
June 30, 1953 (3 CFR, 1949-1953 Comp., p. 194), and 
Proclamation No. 3195 issued August 17, 1957 (8 CFR, 
1957 Supp., p. 40) ; and 

WHEREAS, at my request, the United States Tariff Com- 
mission has made a supplemental investigation under 
the authority of subsection (d) of section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act to determine whether changed 
circumstances warrant the modification of Proclamation 
No. 3019, as amended, so as to permit the importation of 
certain kinds of cheese in excess of the quotas specified 
therefor in List II appended to that proclamation as 
amended ; and 

WuereEAs the Commission has submitted to me a report 
of its supplemental investigation and its findings and rec- 
ommendations in connection therewith ; and 

WueEreas, on the basis of such investigation and re- 
port, I find that changed circumstances require the mod- 
ification, as hereinafter provided, of Proclamation No. 
3019, as amended, in order to carry out the purposes of 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, do hereby 
modify, effective July 1, 1960, List II appended to Proc- 
lamation No. 3019, as amended, (1) by deleting the figure 
“4,600,200” specified for “Edam and Gouda cheese” and 
substituting therefor the figure “9,200,400”, and (2) by 
deleting the figure “9,200,100” specified for “Italian-type 
cheese, made from cow’s milk, in original loaves (Romano 
made from cow’s milk, Reggiano, Parmesano, Provoloni, 


1 BuLLETIN of Nov. 16, 1959, p. 729. 
225 Fed. Reg. 4843. 
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Provolette, and Sbrinz)’? and substituting therefor the 
figure “11,500,100”. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this eleventh day of 

May in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
[SEAL] and sixty, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and eighty- 


0 easy LEM hour 


fourth. 


By the President: 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State. 


United States Participation 
in Trade-Agreements Negotiations) 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 285 dated May 27 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements (TAC), with the approval of the 
President, on May 27 issued formal notice of the 
intention of the U.S. Government to participate, 
under the authority of the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 as amended and extended, in multilateral 
tariff negotiations within the framework of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

This notice has attached to it a list of products? 
on which the United States may consider offering 
tariff concessions for the purpose of obtaining 
from other countries concessions of benefit to 
U.S. export trade. A separate release * concerning 
export products on which the United States may 
request tariff or other concessions from other 
countries was issued on the same date with the 
authorization of the Committee on Trade 
Agreements. 


*Not printed here. For the list of products to be con- 
sidered for possible U.S. concessions, see Department of 
State publication 6986, for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. (40 cents). 

* Press release 286 dated May 27, not printed here. For 
the list of products on which the United States may seek 
concessions from other countries, see Department of State 
publication 6987, for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments (30 cents). 
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The list of products attached to the notice is 
merely a preliminary one designed to provide an 
opportunity for all interested persons to submit 
any information they may wish on whether or not 
the U.S. Government should offer concessions on 
individual products. No decision has been reached 
regarding the possibility of offering a tariff con- 
cession on any article on the list. Such a decision 
will be made only after there has been an oppor- 
tunity to appraise all information obtained from 
the public during the hearing process now being 
started, as well as that otherwise available to the 
agencies of the Government. 

A number of so-called basket categories of prod- 
ucts have been included in the list. The extent to 
which offers of concessions on items included in 
these basket categories may be made will depend 
on the information that is developed with regard 
to the content of the categories. An opportunity 
will be provided for importers and other interested 
persons to submit detailed information on specific 
articles included in those categories. 

The negotiations, which are being sponsored by 
the GATT, are scheduled to begin at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in September 1960.* The conference 
is to be held in two phases, with the first being 
concerned principally with two types of renegoti- 
ations and the second with negotiations for an ex- 
change of new concessions. 

During the first phase, the various contracting 
parties will have an opportunity to negotiate with 
the European Economic Community, pursuant to 
article XXIV :6 of the General Agreement, con- 
cerning the establishment of a new schedule of 
tariff concessions for the Common Market as a 
whole to replace the present national tariff sched- 
ules of the individual member states. During this 
phase of the negotiations contracting parties will 
also have an opportunity to negotiate, pursuant to 
article XXVIII of the agreement, the modification 
or withdrawal of individual concessions in their 
existing schedules before the current 3-year period 
of firm validity of schedules ends on December 31, 
1960. 

During the second phase of the conference, 
scheduled to begin in January 1961, a number of 
the contracting parties, including the member 
states of the EEC, expect to negotiate with each 


*For an article on “The 1960-61 GATT Tariff Confer- 
ence” by Honoré M. Catudal, see BULLETIN of Feb. 22, 
1960, p. 291. 
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other for an exchange of new concessions. Several 
countries will also be negotiating for the purpose 
of acceding to the GATT. The negotiations in 
this phase will have as their aim the reduction of 
tariffs and other charges on imports through the 
exchange of reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
tariff concessions. 

On the basis of presently available information, 
the United States expects to negotiate with the 
Commission of the European Economic Com- 
munity on behalf of the six member states (Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands), with 17 other GATT contract- 
ing parties (Australia, Austria, Canada, Chile, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Finland, Haiti, 
India, Japan, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Peru, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and Uru- 
guay), and with Israel, Spain, Switzerland, and 
Tunisia, which have acceded to the GATT provi- 
sionally or have been or are expected to be invited 
to negotiate for accession to the GATT. If there 
proves to be a basis for negotiation, the United 
States may also negotiate with some additional 
GATT countries. 

U.S. participation in the negotiations will be 
under the authority delegated to the President in 
the Trade Agreements Act, which was most 
recently extended and amended by Public Law 
686, 85th Congress, in 1958. No concession can be 
made in excess of that authority. Under the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958, the President 
is authorized to enter into trade agreements with- 
in the 4-year period ending June 30, 1962. In such 
trade agreements the President is authorized to 
reduce U.S. duties in stages by any one of three 
alternative methods as follows: 

1. Reducing the rate existing on July 1, 1958, by 
not more than 20 percent, provided that no more 
than a 10 percent reduction may be made effective 
in any one year. 

2. Reducing the rate existing on July 1, 1958, 
by not more than 2 percentage points ad valorem 
(or its ad valorem equivalent, in the case of a 
specific rate or a combination of ad valorem and 
specific rates). The reduction in any one year 
under this alternative may not exceed 1 percentage 
point. 

3. Reducing to 50 percent ad valorem or its 
equivalent a rate which is in excess of that level, 
provided that not more than one-third of the total 
reduction may become effective in any one year. 

The issuance of the notice of intention to nego- 
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tiate and the list of products which may be con- 
sidered in such negotiations, together with related 
notices issued by the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information (CRI) and the United States Tariff 
Commission, sets in motion the usual domestic 
procedures for obtaining full information in 
preparation for negotiations. The related notices 
concern (a) CRI arrangements for the submission 
of oral and written views on the forthcoming 
negotiations and (b) the Tariff Commission’s 
arrangements for public hearings in connection 
with its “peril point” investigation of the extent 
to which concessions on listed products in the U.S. 
tariff may be made without causing or threatening 
serious injury to a domestic industry producing 
:like or directly competitive products. 
' The United States will grant no concession on 
any product not included in this or a subsequent 
published list. Appearance of a product on the 
public list is exclusively for the purpose of af- 
fording interested persons an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views on the possibility of a concession ; 
it does not carry with it the implication that a 
concession will in fact be offered or made on the 
product. 

Domestic producers, importers, and other in- 
terested persons are invited to present their views 
as to whether concessions should or should not be 
made on products on the published import list, 
together with all possible pertinent information 
about such products. Submissions may also be 
presented to assist in compliance with the policy 
recommended in the President’s message to the 
Congress of March 30, 1954,‘ relating to avoid- 
ance of concessions on products made by workers 
receiving wages which are substandard in the ex- 
porting country which is the principal supplier. 
All views and information will be carefully con- 
sidered in arriving at a decision on each product 
as to whether or not a concession should be made 
by the United States. 

The list of export products, issued separately in 
Department of State publication 6987, on which 
the United States will request tariff concessions 
from other countties is a preliminary one on which 
the interdepartmental trade agreements organi- 
zation would welcome views of interested persons. 
In order to make the negotiations as meaningful 
as possible for domestic producers and exporters, 


* For text, see ibid., Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
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the organization would appreciate receiving views 
on products to be added to or deleted from the 
export list, the countries from which concessions 
should be requested for particular products, and 
the extent to which existing customs treatment 
should be modified to permit development of 
trade in those markets. 

Details concerning the submission of briefs and 
applications to be heard on concessions which the 
United States might either grant or obtain are 
contained in the notice of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. The hearings before the 
Committee will open on July 11, 1960. Applica- 
tions for oral presentation of views and informa- 
tion should be made to the Committee not later 
than the close of business June 27, 1960. Persons 
desiring to be heard should also submit written 
briefs or statements to the Committee by the close 
of business June 27, 1960. Only those persons 
will be heard who presented written briefs or 
statements and filed applications to be heard by 
the date indicated. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission also announced on 
May 27 that it would hold public hearings begin- 
ning July 11, 1960, in connection with its “peril 
point” investigation, as required by section 3(a) of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, on the extent to which U.S. concessions 
on listed products may be made in the negotiations 
without causing or threatening serious injury to a 
domestic industry producing like or directly com- 
petitive products. Copies of the notice of the 
Tariff Commission may be obtained from the 
Commission. 

Views and information received by the Tariff 
Commission in its hearings referred to above will 
be made available to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information for consideration by the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements 
and the Trade Policy Committee. Persons whose 
interests relate only to import products included in 
the list and who have appeared before the Tariff 
Commission need not—but may if they wish— 
appear also before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information if they apply in accordance with the 
procedures of that Committee as outlined above. 

Persons desiring to suggest items, either import 
or export, additional to those in the lists for con- 
sideration in the negotiations should present their 
views to the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 


tion. As mentioned above, if any additional items 
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are considered for the granting of concessions by 
the United States, they will be the subject of a 
further public notice and no concession will be 
made without such notice. 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO NEGOTIATE 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ©N TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Trade-Agreement Negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act 
approved June 12, 1934, as amended (43 Stat. 945, ch. 
474; 65 Stat. 73, ch. 141), and to paragraph 4 of Executive 
Order 10082 of October 5, 1949, as amended (3 CFR, 1949- 
1953 Comp., pp. 281-355), notice is hereby given by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements of 
intention to conduct trade agreement negotiations under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade with foreign 
governments which are contracting parties to that agree- 
ment and with the Governments of Israel, Spain, Switzer- 
land and Tunisia, or with instrumentalities of any such 
foreign governments, and including in each case areas in 
respect of which such governments or instrumentalities 
thereof have authority to conduct trade agreement nego- 
tiations. It is proposed to enter into negotiations with 
these governments or instrumentalities for the purpose 
of negotiating mutually advantageous tariff or other trade 
concessions to be embodied in schedules to be applied 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It is 
anticipated that contracting parties or instrumentalities 
thereof will also negotiate, under provisions of the Agree- 
ment, compensatory adjustments in relation to action 
taken or to be taken with respect to existing concessions, 
such as, but not limited to, (i) the granting by the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, under paragraph 6 of Article 
XXIV, of concessions compensatory for increases in duties, 
beyond those now permitted by the schedules of members 
of the Community, resulting from formation of the com- 
mon external tariff of the Community, and (ii) the con- 
tinuation of negotiations, previously announced and 
commenced by the United States under Article XIX, for 
the granting of concessions compensatory for certain 
escape clause action taken under that Article. 

There is annexed hereto a list of articles imported into 
the United States to be considered for possible modifica- 
tion of duties or other import restrictions, imposition of 
additional import restrictions, or specific continuance of 
existing customs or excise treatment in the trade agree- 
ment negotiations of which notice is given above. 

The articles proposed for consideration in the negotia- 
tions are identified in the annexed list by specifying the 
numbers of the paragraphs in the tariff schedules of Title 
I and Title II of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
in which they are provided for together with the language 
used in such tariff paragraphs to provide for such articles, 
except that where necessary the statutory language has 
been modified in order to narrow the scope of the original 
language. Where no qualifying language is used with 
regard to the type, grade, value, et cetera, of any listed 
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article, all types, grades, values, et cetera, of the article 
covered by the language used are included. In case of 
any listed article that is subject to an import tax under 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, the tax 
on such article will be considered for possible modifica- 
tion or binding against increase. 

In the case of each article in the list with respect to 
which the corresponding product of Cuba is now entitled 
to preferential treatment, the negotiations referred to will 
involve the elimination, reduction, or continuation of the 
preference, perhaps in some cases with an adjustment or 
specification of the rate applicable to the product of Cuba. 

No article will be considered in the negotiations for pos- 
sible modification of duties or other import restrictions, 
imposition of additional import restrictions, or specific 
continuance of existing customs or excise treatment unless 
it is included, specifically or by reference, in the annexed 
list or unless it is subsequently included in a supplemen- 
tary public list or has already been included in a prior 
list published in relation to a negotiation for compensa- 
tory adjustments which is being continued as part of the 
negotiations announced herein. Except where otherwise 
indicated in the next sentence of this notice or in the list 
itself, only duties imposed under the paragraphs of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 specified in the list, with regard to 
articles included in such paragraphs, and import taxes 
applicable to any such articles under the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 will be considered for a possible decrease, 
but additional or separate duties or taxes on such articles 
imposed under any other provisions of law may be bound 
against increase as an assurance that the concession 
under the listed paragraph or section will not be nullified. 
In addition, any action which might be taken with re- 
spect to basic duties on products may involve action with 
respect to compensatory duties imposed on manufactures 
containing such products. 

In the event that an article which as of February 1, 
1960 was regarded as classifiable under a description 
included in the list is excluded therefrom by judicial 
decision or otherwise prior to the conclusion of the trade- 
agreement negotiations, the list will nevertheless be con- 
sidered as including such article. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act, as 
amended, and paragraph 5 of Executive Order 10082, as 
amended, information and views on any aspect of the 
proposals, including the list of articles, announced in this 
notice may be submitted to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information in accordance with the announcement of this 
date issued by that Committee. Persons interested in 
export articles may wish to express their views regard- 
ing any tariff or other trade concessions that might be 
requested of foreign governments, or instrumentalities 
thereof, with which negotiations are to be conducted, 
whether or not such articles are included in the list of 
export articles on which the United States is considering 
requesting such concessions, issued today, in Department 
of State Publication No. 6987, pursuant to authorization 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments. Any other matters appropriate to be considered 
in connection with the negotiations proposed above may 
also be presented. 

Public hearings, in connection with the “peril point” 
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investigation of the United States Tariff Commission, 
pursuant to section 3 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended, with respect to the articles in- 
cluded in the list annexed to this notice are the subject 
of an announcement of this date issued by that 
Commission. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements this 27th day of May, 1960. 


JoHN A. BirRcH 
Chairman 
Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements 


¥ 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Trade-Agreement Negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Submission of Information to the Committee for 

Reciprocity Information. 
Closing date for Applications to Appear at Hearing June 
27, 1960. 
Closing date for Submission of Briefs June 27, 1960. 
Public Hearings Open July 11, 1960. 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements 
has issued on this day a notice of intention to conduct 
trade agreement negotiations under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade with foreign governments 
which are contracting parties to that agreement and with 
the Governments of Israel, Spain, Switzerland, and Tu- 
nisia, or with instrumentalities of any such foreign gov- 
ernments, and including in each case areas in respect of 
which such governments or instrumentalities thereof have 
authority to conduct trade agreement negotiations. 

Annexed to the notice of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements is a list of articles imported 
into the United States to be considered for possible con- 
cessions in the negotiations. A list of export articles on 
which the United States is considering requesting tariff 
or other trade concessions from one or more of the gov- 
ernments or instrumentalities referred to above is being 
issued today in Department of State Publication No. 6987, 
pursuant to authorization of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements. 

Pursuant to paragraph 5 of Executive Order 10082 of 
October 5, 1949, as amended (3 CFR, 1949-1953 Comp. pp. 
281-355), the Committee for Reciprocity Information here- 
by gives notice that all applications for oral presentation 
of views in regard to any aspect of the proposed negotia- 
tions shall be submitted to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information not later than June 27, 1960. The application 
must indicate the import or export article or articles on 
which the applicant desires to be heard and an estimate 
of the time required for oral presentation. All persons 
who make application to be heard shall also submit to the 
Committee their views in writing in regard to the fore- 
going proposals not later than June 27, 1960. Such com- 
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munications shall be addressed to “Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D.C.” Fifteen copies of written state. 
ments, either typed, printed, or duplicated, shall be sub- 
mitted, of which one copy shall be sworn to. 

Written statements submitted to the Committee, except 
information and business data proffered in confidence, 
shall be open to inspection by interested persons. Infor- 
mation and business data proffered in confidence shall be 
submitted on separate pages clearly marked “For Official 
Use Only of the Committee for Reciprocity Information”, 

Public hearings will be held before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, at which oral statements will be 
heard, beginning at 2:00 p.m. on July 11, 1960 in the Hear- 
ing Room in the Tariff Commission Building, Eighth and 
E Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. Witnesses who make 
application to be heard will be advised regarding the time 
and place of their individual appearances. Appearances 
at hearings before the Committee may be made only by 
or on behalf of those persons who have filed written state- 
ments and who have within the time prescribed made 
written application for oral presentation of views. State- 
ments made at the public hearings shall be under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in import articles may 
present to the Committee their views concerning possible 
tariff concessions by the United States on any article, 
whether or not included in the list annexed to the notice 
of intention to negotiate. However, as indicated in the 
notice of intention to negotiate, no tariff reduction or 
specific continuance of customs or excise treatment will 
be considered on any article which is not included in the 
list annexed to the public notice by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements, unless it is subsequently 
included in a supplementary public list (or in a prior list 
in the case of a continued negotiation of compensatory 
adjustments). 

Persons or groups interested in export articles may 
present their views regarding any tariff or other trade con- 
cessions that might be requested of the foreign govern- 
ments, or instrumentalities thereof, with which negotia- 
tions are to be conducted, whether or not such articles are 
included in the list of export articles published today by 
the Department of State, and may specify the governments 
or instrumentalities from which such concessions might 
be requested. Any other matters appropriate to be con- 
sidered in connection with the proposed negotiations may 
also be presented. 

The United States Tariff Commission has today an- 
nounced public hearings on the import items appearing in 
the list annexed to the notice of intention to negotiate to 
run concurrently with the hearings of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. Oral testimony and written in- 
formation submitted to the Tariff Commission will be 
made available to and will be considered by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements. Conse 
quently, interested persons may present oral testimony 
with regard to import articles included in the foregoing 
list at the Tariff Commission hearings only, but they may, 
if they wish, appear also before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. 
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Copies of the list of import articles attached to the 
notice of intention to negotiate being issued by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements and of the 
list of export articles being issued by the Department 
of State may be obtained from the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information at the address designated above and 
may be inspected at the field offices of the Department of 
Conimerce. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion this 27th day of May, 1960. 


Epwarp YARDLEY 
Secretary, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 


Claimants Advised of Yugoslav 
Decision on 1948 Claims Agreement 


The Government of Yugoslavia published in its 
oficial gazette of April 6 the text of a decision 
concerning the implementation of article 3 of the 
Agreement on the Settlement of Pecuniary 
Claims, which was signed at Washington on 
July 19, 1948. Following is a Department an- 
nouncement which advises American claimants of 
the decision and which reproduces the texts of 
the decision and of article 3 of the agreement. 
Press release 273 dated May 19 

The American claimants mentioned in article 3 
of the agreement who did not possess American 
citizenship at the time of the nationalization or 
other taking of their property in Yugoslavia be- 
tween September 1, 1939, and July 19, 1948, and 
acquired American citizenship by July 19, 1948, 
are informed of a decision made by the Federal 
Executive Council of Yugoslavia published in the 
Official Gazette of the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia on April 6, 1960, in implementation 
of article 3 of the settlement. 

An unofficial translation of the text of the deci- 
sion as printed April 6, 1960, in the Official 
Gazette of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia is as follows: 

Official Gazette of the FPRY 
No. 14, Item No. 186, 
Belgrade, April 6, 1960. 

Basep on Article 79, Paragraph 1, Point 1, of the Con- 
stitutional Law, and Article 30, paragraph 3, of the Regu- 
lation on the Organisation and Work of the Federal 





‘For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1948, p. 137. 
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Executive Council (‘Official Gazette of the FPRY” Nos. 
20/58 and 21/59), the Federal Executive Council renders 
this 


DECISION ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF ARTICLE 3 OF THE 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE FEDERAL PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF YUGOSLAVIA 
ON MONETARY CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND ITS CITIZENS, OF JULY 19, 1948 


1. Those citizens of the United States of America who, 
at the time of the taking over of their property in Yugo- 
slavia, did not have that citizenship and because of that 
have not obtained compensation on the basis of the 
Agreement between the Governments of the United States 
of America and of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia on the monetary claims of the United States of 
America and its citizens, of July 19, 1948 (hereinafter 
referred to as: the Agreement of July 19, 1948), may, in 
accordance with Article 3, of that Agreement, file a 
claim for compensation. 

2. Compensation in accordance with paragraph 1 of 
this Decision, may be claimed by those citizens of the 
U.S.A. who had citizenship of the U.S.A. on the date of 
the signature of the Agreement of July 19, 1948. 

3. Compensation on the basis of the provisions of this 
Decision may be given for property which the Yugoslav 
authorities took over between September 1, 1939, and 
July 19, 1948, on the basis of agrarian reform or nation- 
alization. Compensation may also be given in other cases 
of the taking over of property, if justifiable reasons exist 
for such compensation. 

4. The property liquidated on the basis of peace trea- 
ties concluded after the Second World War, on the basis 
of the Final Act on German War Reparations, or on 
the basis of other international agreements, and the 
property of those persons whose conduct during the last 
war had been in favour of the enemy and hostile towards 
the struggle of the Allies, in particular towards the 
struggle of the Yugoslav peoples for liberation, is not 
embraced by the preceding paragraph. 

5. Compensation on the basis of the provisions of this 
Decision shall be paid from the Federal budget. 

6. Decisions on compensation on the basis of submitted 
claims shall be rendered by the Commission for fixing 
of compensation to citizens of the U.S.A. pursuant to 
Article 3, of the Agreement of July 19, 1948, which shall 
be formed under the Office for Protection of Yugoslav 
Property in Foreign Countries (hereinafter referred to 
as: the Commission). The Commission shall consist of 
a president and four members, whom the Federal State 
Secretary for the Affairs of Finance shall appoint. 

7. A complaint may be filed against a decision of the 
Commission with the Federal State Secretariat for the 
Affairs of Finance. 

8. Claims for compensation shall have to be filed with 
the Commission within one year following the date of the 
entry into force of this Decision. A claim for compen- 
sation must be accompanied by all the necessary data on 
ownership, the composition of the property at the time 
of its taking over, and other important data. 
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9. The criteria and procedure for the fixing of compen- 
sation on the basis of the submitted claims shall be 
prescribed by a separate regulation of the Federal Execu- 
tive Council. 

10. This Decision enters into force on the eighth day 
following the date of its publication in the “Official 
Gazette of the FPRY”. 


R.p. No. 71, 
Belgrade, March 15, 1960. 


FEDERAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Vice-President 
MIJALKO ToDOROVIC 


Secretary 
VELJKO ZEKOVIC 
In accordance with the normal rule of inter- 

national law, this Government is precluded from 
espousing or presenting the claims of individual 
claimants who were not nationals of the United 
States at the time their claims arose. The Depart- 
ment of State is prepared, however, to furnish, 
upon request, lists of attorneys practicing in 
Yugoslavia. 

Claimants are informed that their claims must 
be filed on or before April 14, 1961, The Yugo- 
slav Government has stated that it is not necessary 
to submit claims on an official claims form. To 
avoid delay and to expedite the filing of claims, 
direct correspondence with the Bureau for Pro- 
tection of Yugoslav Property Abroad, Yugoslav 
Federal Secretary for Financial Affairs, Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, is advised. 

Article 3 of the United States- Yugoslav Agree- 
ment of July 19, 1948 is as follows: 

The claims of nationals of the United States to which 
reference is made in Article 1 of this Agreement do not 
include claims of individual nationals of the United States 
who did not possess such nationality at the time of the 
nationalization or other taking, which claims shall be 
subject to compensation by the Government of Yugoslavia, 
either by direct negotiations between that Government 


and the respective claimants or under compensation pro- 
cedures prescribed by Yugoslav law. 


U.S. Mission Chiefs and Officials 
Meet at Tangier, Morocco 


Press release 281 dated May 25 


‘ A conference of the chiefs of American diplo- 
matic missions and principal consular officers from 
north and west Africa will be held at Tangier, 
Morocco, from May 30 to June 2. Such meetings 
are called periodically in different parts of the 
world by the Department of State to permit Wash- 
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ington officials to discuss questions of mutual 
interest and exchange ideas with American diplo- 
matic representatives abroad. The last meeting 
in Africa was held at Lourenco Marques, Mozam- 
bique, in June 1959 for American diplomatic and 
consular officers serving in east, central, and 
south Africa. 

Joseph C. Satterthwaite, Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, will be chairman of the 
conference, which will be attended by American 
ambassadors and principal officers from 17 diplo- 
matic and consular posts of west and north 
Africa. Among other officials attending from 
Washington will be Raymond A. Hare, Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, and 
George V. Allen, Director of the United States 
Information Agency. 


U.S. and Canada Hold Talks 
on Columbia River Basin 


Following is the text of a communique released 
at Washington, D.C., on May 24 at the close of 
the fourth meeting of US. and Canadian delega- 
tions to discuss development of the Columbia 
River Basin. 

Press release 280 dated May 24 

The fourth in a series of meetings between the 
Canadian and United States delegations assigned 
to explore plans for the cooperative development 
of the water resources of the Columbia River was 
held in Washington on May 23-and 24. 

The Chairmen of the Delegations, the Honour- 
able E. D. Fulton, Canadian Minister of Justice, 
and the Honorable Elmer, F. Bennett, United 
States Under Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, announced at the close of the meeting that 
the area for negotiation had been more precisely 
defined. Among the questions under discussion 
were the division of power benefits in kind only, 
compensation for flood control, protection and the 
treatment of transmission costs for each country’s 
share of the power benefits. 

In the coming weeks, technical advisors to the 
delegations will continue to work jointly on eco- 
nomic and engineering data relevant to the several 
specific programs of development that have been 
suggested. The delegations will hold their next 
meeting in Ottawa on June 20 and 21. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CONFERENCES 








U.S. Presents Views on European 
Free Trade Association 


Statement by Charles W. Adair, Jr 


The present session affords the Contracting 
Parties their first opportunity to review the 
Stockholm Convention, one of the more significant 
postwar developments in international commercial 
policy.? 

The European Free Trade Association has now 
been ratified by all seven member states and will 
shortly enter into force. In our view it represents 
an important effort to lower trade barriers and to 
strengthen economic cooperation among its mem- 
bers. As such it commands the sympathetic and 
serious consideration of us all. 

We have at hand considerable material to help 
in our review of the EFTA. There is the text of 
the Stockholm Convention itself and, of course, 
the relevant provisions of the General Agreement, 
which must be the point of departure for our re- 
view. Moreover, we have available the very de- 
tailed answers to our questions provided by the 
Seven. The United States would like to express 
its deep appreciation to the seven governments 
for the full information they have provided. We 
also have the good work done by the intersessional 
committee in exploring the various provisions of 
the Stockholm Convention as they relate to the 
General Agreement. Thanks are due to the chair- 
man and members of this committee as well as to 
the secretariat for their diligent work. Lastly, 
we have the invaluable traditions and experience 
of the Contracting Parties on which to draw. 

In my preliminary remarks today, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not propose to discuss the details of the 


*Made before the 16th session of the Contracting Par- 
ties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on May 17. Mr. Adair is Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economie Affairs; he was 
chairman of the U.S. delegation to the GATT meeting. 

*The Stockholm Convention, signed on Nov. 20, 1959, 
calls for the formation of a free-trade area among the 
following seven countries: Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 
The first tariff reduction will take place on July 1, 1960. 
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Stockholm Convention or their specific relation- 
ships to particular provisions of the GATT. 
These details and relationships, in our view, should 
be left for consideration by an appropriate work- 
ing party which would make recommendations to 
the 17th session as a basis for whatever action may 
be indicated. 

My present remarks will therefore be directed to 
general observations with respect to the Stockholm 
Convention and to the approach to it which we 
think should be taken by the Contracting Parties. 

Our overall view of the Stockholm Convention 
is that, on balance, it deserves the support and ap- 
proval of the Contracting Parties. While there 
will be questions concerning specific aspects of the 
trade arrangements provided for in the convention 
and, we hope, responsive adjustments on the part 
of the parties to the convention, nevertheless, as a 
whole, it is in our judgment in harmony with the 
spirit and broad objectives of the General 
Agreement. 

Together, the seven countries which make up 
the EFTA represent a group with considerable 
influence on the volume and direction of inter- 
national trade. Like all regional trading ar- 
rangements, the EFTA will mean change. It will 
require adjustments for producers and consumers 
inside the Association and in countries which trade 
with the Seven. These adjustments may raise 
problems. But they will also provide opportuni- 
ties. If sound and liberal policies are followed by 
the Seven in the endeavor they are now beginning, 
the result can be increased trade and prosperity 
both for the member states and for their trading 
partners. Ministers of the Seven meeting at 
Stockholm on November 20, 1959, pointed out that 
“as world trading nations, the countries of the 
European Free Trade Association are particularly 
conscious of Europe’s links with the rest of the 
world.” As the EFTA enters into force, the 
United States is confident that the convention will 
be carried out in a manner to maximize trade- 
creating effects and to minimize problems for other 
countries, both in Europe and in other parts of 
the world. 

We believe that the procedures whereby the Con- 
tracting Parties will consider and, we hope, ap- 
prove the Stockholm Convention are important. 
For reasons which we will set forth in detail in the 
working party my delegation is of the opinion that 
the provisions of article XXIV alone are not fully 
adequate to cover the Stockholm Convention. 
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The exemption from the free-trade provisions of 
the EFTA of the entire economic sector of agri- 
culture and the question as to how the third- 
country trade in agriculture will be affected by 
bilateral agreements related to the EFTA seem to 
us to warrant consideration of the Stockholm Con- 
vention by the Contracting Parties under GATT 
procedures other than those set forth in article 
XXIV. 

I would like to express satisfaction with the 
declaration in article 37 of the Stockholm Con- 
vention which reaffirms the obligations of member 
states undertaken in the GATT. Also it is re- 
assuring to have the statement contained in the 
replies from the member states to the questions 
submitted by contracting parties that member 
states intend to administer and interpret the origin 
rules in a liberal spirit. I think it unnecessary to 
discuss in detail provisions of the Stockholm Con- 
vention relating to quantitative import restric- 
tions. My delegation would, however, like to 
indicate its view that the imposition, maintenance, 
and administration of quantitative import restric- 
tions for financial reasons should depend exclu- 
sively on the balance-of-payments position of 
individual member states. 

Mr. Chairman, this in brief is a general state- 
ment of our views. My delegation will listen with 
great interest to the views of other contracting 
parties and will be prepared to cooperate in what 
we are confident will be a friendly and constructive 
review of the Stockholm Convention. 


SEATO Council of Ministers 
Meets at Washington 


The Department of State announced on May 28 
(press release 290) that Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon will be the principal speaker at cere- 
monies opening the sixth Council of Ministers 
Meeting of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO) on May 31, at Washington. Sec- 
retary Herter, who will serve as chairman of the 
conference, will lead the U.S. delegation. 

Following the opening ceremonies, President 
Eisenhower will receive the heads of member coun- 
try delegations at the White House, where they 
will have luncheon with the President. 

The Council meeting, which was preceded by the 
12th SEATO Military Advisers Meeting, May 25- 
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27, is the first to be held outside the treaty area, 
Previous SEATO conferences have been held at 
Bangkok, Karachi, Canberra, Manila, and Well- 
ington. Member countries of the Organization 
are Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, Re- 
public of the Philippines, Thailand, United King- 
dom, and United States. 

The delegations of Australia and New Zealand 
will be led by Prime Ministers R. G. Menzies and 
Walter Nash, respectively, both of whom are also 
Foreign Ministers of their countries, At the head 
of their respective delegations will be Foreign 
Ministers Maurice Couve de Murville of France, 
Manzur Qadir of Pakistan, Felixberto Serrano of 
the Republic of the Philippines, Thanat Khoman 
of Thailand, and Selwyn Lloyd of the United 
Kingdom. Each chief of delegation is scheduled 
to make brief remarks following the address by 
the Vice President. 
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Department Supports U.S. Acceptance 
of 1954 Oil Pollution Convention 


Statement by Thomas C. Mann 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


I am glad to have the opportunity to appear in 
support of United States acceptance of the 1954 
International Convention for the Prevention of 
Pollution of the Sea by Oil. In the submission of 
the treaty to the Senate? a considerable amount 
of background information was submitted con- 
cerning this convention. 

Many governments, including the United States, 
have laws prohibiting the discharge of oil and oily 
wastes within their territorial waters. The 1954 
convention deals with oil discharged on the high 
seas beyond territorial waters, some of which 
drifts ashore in quantities sufficient to foul beaches 
and to injure wildlife. 


Read by Edward M. Martin, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs, before the Senate Foreign Re 
lations Committee on May 17 (press release 269). 

2 S. Ex. C, 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
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As early as 1922 the Congress called attention 
to this problem in a joint resolution. 

In 1926 an international conference on this 
problem was held in Washington, but no gov- 
ernment actually adopted the convention which 
was drafted at this conference. 

In 1926 private shipowners’ organizations also 
met in an international shipping conference, and 
although no definitive action was taken at this 
conference, it was followed by the creation of 
“centlemen’s agreements” on the part of a number 
of shipowners to refrain from discharging oil 
within 50 miles of any coast. 

In 1934 and again in 1936 this problem was con- 
sidered by commissions of the League of Nations, 
again without definitive results. In 1949 and 
again in 1953 the problem was discussed within 
the United Nations. 

In 1954 the United Kingdom convened an inter- 
national conference.? Because of the shortness of 
time for preparation and difficulties of reconcil- 
ing conflicting domestic views, the United States 
delegation did not sign the convention developed 
at this conference. Nevertheless 12 nations which 
have under their registry somewhat more than 
50 percent of the gross tonnage of the total 
world tanker fleet have formally adopted this 
convention. 

One of the recommendations of the 1954 con- 
ference was that nations should establish national 
committees for the purpose of keeping the prob- 
lem of oil pollution under review, of fostering 
research and study, and of referring pertinent 
information to an international clearinghouse. 
In 1956 a United States National Committee for 
the Prevention of Pollution of the Seas by Oil 
was organized and held its first meeting.* This 
Committee is composed of representatives of the 
interested Departments of the United States Gov- 
ernment and has worked in close collaboration 
with private associations interested in this prob- 
lem. Available to the National Committee have 
been the results of the very useful research which 
the United States shipping and petroleum indus- 
try associations have carried out in this field since 
1926. These associations have supplied all Amer- 
ican-flag vessels with manuals of instruction and 
warning posters as well as other educational ma- 
terial designed to train ships’ crews in the preven- 
tion of oil pollution. Also available to the 





“For background, see BULLETIN of Aug. 30, 1954, p. 311. 
*Thid., Oct. 1, 1956, p. 521, and Mar. 4, 1957, p. 349. 
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National Committee have been the valuable ad- 
vice and recommendations of the Oil Pollution 
Panel, a United States shipping industry group 
which reports to the Commandant of the United 
States Coast Guard (who also is the Chairman 
of the National Committee). The National Com- 
mittee has also been aided by views expressed by 
representatives of localities adversely affected by 
oil pollution, including hotels, motels, beach re- 
sorts, and municipalities, as well as those inter- 
ested in the conservation of birds and other 
wildlife. 

The National Committee has concluded, after 
Jong and careful study, that the 1954 convention 
constitutes a necessary and constructive beginning 
in the direction of effective intergovernmental co- 
operation. The Oil Pollution Panel has recom- 
mended to the oil and shipping industries that 
they not oppose a determination by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to accept the conven- 
tion subject to certain reservations. Conservation 
and other groups have expressed their unquali- 
fied support of United States adherence to the 
convention. 

The National Committee agrees with the Oil 
Pollution Panel that United States adherence 
should be accompanied by certain reservations and 
recommendations. These are described in detail 
beginning on the middle of page 6 of Executive C 
document of the Senate and ending on page 7 of 
that document. They include an understanding 
concerning the supremacy of United States law 
within United States territorial waters, a reser- 
vation that the United States shall not be obliged 
to construct, operate, or maintain shore facilities 
for disposing of oily wastes, and a reservation 
that amendments to the convention shall not be 
binding on the United States until after notifica- 
tion of its acceptance of them. There are also 
certain recommendations largely relating to prob- 
lems of enforcement. 

In regard to the reservation concerning shore 
facilities, it should be pointed out that the Federal 
Government maintains no such facilities except in 
United States Navy yards. In view of the non- 
U.S. Government facilities which already exist, 
we believe that reliance can be placed upon port 
authorities, oil terminals, and private contractors 
to improve and expand disposal facilities as the 
need arises. 

United States adherence to the convention will 
help create confidence on the part of other nations 
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in ultimately achieving effective intergovern- 
mental cooperation in this field. We hope that it 
will encourage adherence by other nations. We 
believe that the reservations which are recom- 
mended will be acceptable to other parties to 
the convention. 

The convention will require implementing legis- 
lation by the Congress. It is our view that this 
legislation should not change in any way our pres- 
ent laws dealing with pollution of United States 
territorial waters. It should prohibit discharge 
by ships of American registry of oil or oily wastes 
in any of the zones specified in the convention and 
its annexes (as other parties to the convention have 
done with respect to their ships). It should re- 
quire American ships to carry oil record books 
which could be inspected in United States ports 
and in ports of other convention countries. It 
should authorize appropriate United States offi- 
cials to examine oil record books of all ships sub- 
ject to the convention when in our ports with the 
view to enforcement of the convention’s prohibi- 
tion, and it should prescribe penalties. We would 
not actually deposit our instrument of acceptance 
until this legislation had been adopted. 

In conclusion the Department of State recom- 
mends that the Senate signify its advice and con- 
sent to acceptance of the 1954 convention with the 
reservation and recommendations already referred 
to, as a concrete way of encouraging effective in- 
ternational cooperation in the prevention of oil 
pollution of the seas. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 


Convention on international civil aviation. Done at Chi- 
cago December 7, 1944. Entered into force April 4, 1947. 
TIAS 1591. 

Adherence deposited: Kuwait, May 18, 1960. 


Health 
Amendments to articles 24 and 25 of the Wo.1d Health 

Organization Copstitution of July 22, 1946 (TIAS 1808). 

Adopted by the 12th World Health Assembly, Geneva, 

May 28, 1959.” 

Acceptances deposited: Tunisia, March 18, 1960; Jordan, 
Philippines, and United Arab Republic, March 25, 
1960; Morocco, March 28, 1960; Austria, March 29, 
1960; Sudan and United Kingdom, April 1, 1960; New 
Zealand, April 4, 1960; Yugoslavia, April 8, 1960; 


* Not in force. 
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Burma, April 19, 1960; China, April 25, 1960; Chile, 
April 28, 1960; Iran, May 2, 1960; Ethiopia, May 3, 
1960; Finland and Laos, May 4, 1960. 


Narcotics 
Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and whole- 
sale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New York 
June 238, 1953. 
Notification by Federal Republic of Germany of appli- 
cation to: Land Berlin, April 27, 1960. 


Postal Services 


Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail, with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 
1957. Entered into force April 1, 1959. TIAS 4202. 
Ratifications deposited: Sudan, March 1, 1960; Korea, 

March 14, 1960; Hungary, April 5, 1960; Union of 
South Africa, April 7, 1960; Vatican City, April 13, 
1960. 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement, 1959, with annex. Opened 
for signature at Washington April 6 through 24, 1959. 
Entered into force July 16, 1959, for part I and parts 
III to VIII, and August 1, 1959, for part II. TIAS 4302. 


Accession deposited: Guatemala, May 18, 1960. 


BILATERAL 
Belgium 
Agreement approving the procedures for reciprocal filing 
of classified patent applications. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Brussels May 6 and 18, 1960. Entered into 
force May 18, 1960. 


Ecuador 

Agreement extending the agreement of April 24, 1957, as 
amended and extended (TIAS 3833, 4164, and 4282), for 
the establishment and operation of a rawinsonde obser- 
vation station at Guayaquil. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Quito February 12 and May 4, 1960. Entered 
into force May 4, 1960. 


France 

Agreement amending and extending the agreement of 
October 22, 1948, as amended (TIAS 1877, 3031, and 
3281), for financing certain educational exchange pro- 
grams. Effected by exchange of notes at Paris April 29, 
1960. Entered into force April 29, 1960. 
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Designations 
Nedville E. Nordness as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 


Mutual Security Information, effective May 15. 

C. Alphonso Smith as Special Assistant for Mutual Se 
curity Information, effective May 15. 

Gardner E. Palmer as Coordinator for Commercial 
Activities, Bureau of Economic Affairs, effective May 23. 
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Africa. U.S. Mission Chiefs — —— — = 
Tangier, Morocco . ; 


Canada. U.S. and — — _— on n Columbia 
River Basin . 


Chile. U.S. Sends Relief to Victims seas — 
in Chile (Eisenhower) : 


Claims. Claimants Advised of en a 
on 1948 Claims Agreement. 


Congress, The 
Department Supports U.S. Acceptance of 1954 Oil 


Pollution Convention (Mann) 
Secretary Herter Reports to Foreign Relations 


Committee on Events at Paris . 

Cuba. Technical Assistance to Cuba To Be Ter- 
minated in 180 Days. ..... 

Department and Foreign Service 

Designations (Nordness, Palmer, Smith)... . 

First Anniversary of Death of Mr. Dulles 
(Herter) 

U.S. Mission Chiefs and Officials Meet at Tangier, 
Morocco . 


Economic Affairs 

Department Supports U.S. Acceptance of 1954 Oil 
Pollution Convention (Mann) 

Import Quotas Increased on Certain Cheeses (text 
of proclamation) 

Palmer designated Coordinator for Commercial 
Activities . ores 

United States Participation in Trade-Agreements 
Negotiations . . 

U.S. and Canada Hold Talks on ‘Columbia River 
Basin 

US. Presents Views on ‘European’ Free Trade 
Association (Adair) . 


Educational and Cultural Affairs. Exhibiting 
America’s Cultural Ideals Abroad (Thayer) . 


Europe. U.S. Presents Views on European Free 

Trade Association (Adair) . oy heaasl ea 
France. Secretary Herter Reports to Foreign 

Relations Committee on Events at Paris . 
International Organizations and Conferences 
SEATO Council of Ministers Meets at Washington . 
U.S. Presents Views on European Free Trade 

Association (Adair). . 1. 1. + « » © « « 
Libya. U.S. Gives Grain to Libya . 


Mutual Security 

Nordness designated Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Mutual Security Information. . . 

Smith designated Special Assistant for Mutual 
Security Information. . 

Technical Assistance to Cuba To Be ‘Terminated 
in 180 Days. . : = : 

U.S. Gives Grain to Libya . _— 

U.S. Sends Relief to — - Disasters: in Chile 
(Eisenhower) ee 


Presidential Documents 

Import Quotas Increased on Certain Cheeses . 

U.S. Sends Relief to Victims of Disasters in Chile . ; 

Ryukyu Islands. President To See Chief Executive 
of Ryukyus at Tokyo. 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. SEATO 
Council of Ministers Meets at Washington . 
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Treaty Information 

Current Actions : 

Department Supports U.S. Acceptance of 1954 Oil 
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US.S.R. 

Secretary Herter Reports to Foreign Relations 
Committee on Events at Paris . 

Security Council Rejects Sov fet Complaint of v. S. 
Aggression . z 


United Kingdom. tienes Herter Reports to For- 
eign Relations Committee on Events at Paris. 


United Nations. Security Council Rejects Coriet 
Complaint of U.S. Aggression . F 


Yugoslavia. Claimants Advised of Yugoslav De 
sion on 1948 Claims Agreement. . m 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 23-29 


this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 
269 of May 17, and 273 of May 19. 


Dulles’ death. 
*979 5/24 Cultural exchange (Brazil). 
280 5/24 U.S 





basin. 

281 5/25 
282 5/26 
283 5/26 
284 5/27 


285 5/27 


and west Africa. 
Herter: 


Herter: Senate Foreign 
Comunittee. 


negotiations. 

*286 5/27 Tradeagreements negotiations: list of 
products. 

*287 5/27 Trade-agreements negotiations: pub- 
lications. 

7288 5/27 NATO science fellowships (rewrite). 


289 5/27 
290 5/28 


Grain to Libya. 
(rewrite). 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 








Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to May 23 which appear in 
257 of May 11, 


No. Date Subject 

7277 «=5/23 Dillon: National Defense Executive 
Reserve. 

278 5/24 Herter: anniversary of Secretary 


5.-Canadian talks on Columbia River 
Meeting of chiefs of missions in north 
tidal-wave damage in Japan. 
Aid for earthquake victims in Chile. 


Relations 


U.S. participation in trade-agreements 


SEATO Council of Ministers Meeting 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new Background pamphlet .. . 


CANADA 
Free-World Partner 


There is no country with which United States relations are 
closer than with Canada. A common boundary, unfortified for 
over a century, common cultural roots, and economic and security 
considerations link the two nations in a relationship which is in 
many respects unique in history. 

Background information on conditions affecting our relations 
with Canada, as well as descriptive material on the land, people, 
political history, and economy of the country, will be found in 
this 30-page illustrated pamphlet, newest in the Department of 
State’s popular Background series. 


Publication 6943 25 cents 


Please send me _... copies of Canada—Free-World Partner. 


Street Address: 
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